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(2) 
A 
Philoſophical Diſſertation 
Upon the InLETS to | | 


HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Dea SIR, 


T was not from any Want of Zeal to com- 

1 ply with your Deſires, that I heſitated for 
ſome Time in promiſing to lay before 

ou in Writing, what I had ſaid to you t'other 
Morning over a Diſh of Tea, about the Inlets 
of Knowledge to the Human Mind, much leſs 
was it mere Indolence, and Averſion from the 

Trouble of Writing what I had talked over; 

for the whole Matter may be ſtated by naming 

the ſeveral Inlets, or at moſt by juſt hinting 

at the difterent Kinds of Notices which ar- 

rive at the Mind by the different Avenues lead- 

ing to it. Though I own, at the ſame Time, 

that this Subject may be extended to what 
Length and Bulk one pleaſes, ſo as to take in 

every Part of Learning, every Thing known 

| or knowable ; and, to own the Truth frapkly, 
| here lay, here lyes the Difficulty with me, how 

to handle a Queſtion, which I am amazed 

ſhould ever ——— and that cycry Man 


ling 


„ 

living does not agree in all the real Ways of 
his coming at Knowledge, and that all o- 
ther Men neceſſarily came by theirs in the 
ſame Manner, whatever Variety there may be, 
or different Degrees, as well in the ſeveral Sci- 
ences as the Proficiency of thoſe who ſtudy 
them; nor can I conceive any other Hypotheſis 
how it ſhould be fo, unleſs Men imagine it un- 
lawful to incloſe Commons, and that every 
where elſe as well as in Parnaſſus, difficile eſt 
proprie communia dicere ; or that they overlook 
and deſpiſe what lyes always before them and 
under their Feet, and gaze about for ſomething 
ſablimely raiſed above the common Reach and 
View. What elſe could poſſibly have brought 
innate Ideas on the Stage, if indeed any among 
the Ancients ever held them in the Senſe in 
which Mr. Locke has overthrown them? The 
Ancients meant no more by their Ko] Ev- 
voc, than ſuch clear Axioms as muſt be aſſent- 
ed to as ſoon as laid before, and conſidered by a 
reaſonable Mind; and whether a Number of 
Moderns, conſiderable enough to have made it 
a Sort of Principle worth attacking, ever held 
innate Ideas as produced by Mr. Locke, 1s more 
than I am Critick enough to determine; but 
whether it was a Giant of Straw dreſſed up 
by others, or by the Man who has hacked it 
to Pieces, it is effectually ſlain, and a Trophy 
erected with its Spoils. To 

It is now Time to introduce Mankind into 
theWorld, and ſuch Parts of it into his Acquaint- 
Inti 6 ance 
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ance as are to make up his Property in Know- 


ledge, in whoſe Realms there is a much great - 


er real Difference and Diſproportion betweeen 
their ſeveral Acquiſitions than in their Poſſeſſi- 
ons of any other Species of Dominion or Wealth. 
For after all the imaginary Enjoyments of migh- 
ty Empires, the thouſandth Part of which the 
Monarch never beheld, and of vaſt Treaſures, of 
which he can only uſe his own perſonal Divi- 
dend either of Food, Lodging, or Raiment, and 
if he attempts to enlarge his Wants artificially, 
to have the Privilege of ſupplying them with 


all the Contrivances of Luxury, he does but 


waſte and conſume both, and finds his Plea- 


ſure, Health, and even Wealth too, run away 
in the vain Purſuit: Whereas in the Fields of 


Knowledge, one Man may, and ſome actual- 
ly do accumulate the Portions of many Thou- 
ſands, and the more ſuch an One collects the 


more he enjoys every Part of it, each Addition 


iving new Strength and Beauty to what he 
d before; but in both Kinds there are Miſers 
to be found, who hoard up without any View 
of Uſe or Communication, though in the Ex- 


erciſe of Wealth conſiſts its real Pleaſure as 


well as Worth; and that in Science one can't 

be a Spendthrift, but the more he beſtows on 

others, the more he improves his own Stock. 
I have long thought that in moſt Caſes, and 


you. ſeemed to agree with me in this Inſtance, 


Truth is not only diſcovered but proved 
by a bare State of the Fact, by juſt tracing 
B 2 the 
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| the Methods which Nature either takes or 
| requires in her Actions, and how far her -full 
| Growth and Capacity of Knowledge does or 
1 may be made to extend. | 
We bring our Senſes and ſome of our In- 
ſtincts, at leaſt, into the World with us; a 
new-born Infant ſtares at a Candle and ſtarts at 
a Noiſe, and none can doubt but the mixt Ap- 
petite between Thirſt and Hunger for its Nurfe's 
[| Breaſt is as ſharp in it, as either of them are 
| at any Time afterwards, when they come to 
be ſplit into two very indifferent ones for ſolid 
and liquid Food, when they become neceſſaty 
for a larger Body, and ſtronger Conſtitution, 
| fit for vigorous Exerciſe or hard Labour. © 
I muſt obviate one Objection, or at leaſt 
clear my Notion from a Miſtake, which ſome 
may be apt to make, as if Hunger, Thirſt, and 
all the other Inſtincts were only Senſations, and 
ſo not to be diſtinguiſhed from the Senſes and 
their Ideas. But till I come to treat of the 
Inſtincts by themſelves, it ſhall ſuffice to ob- 
ſerve here, that Ideas of Senſation are raiſed by 
the Preſence of the Objects, and the Impreſſi- 
| ons made by them on the reſpective Senſes ; fo 
that there cannot poſſibly be a negative, infi- 
nite, ſpeculative, abſtracted, — partial, 
5 conſequential or future Idea of actual Senſati- 
on; for an Idea of Senſation muſt be direct, 
| immediate and preſent; whereas theſe ſtrong 
Appetites are excited often by the Abſence, al- 
ways by the Want of the Object, whoſe Appli- | 
cation 
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cation never fails to prorogue the Appetite till ( 
another Call of Nature for its Return. But if 
che impulſive Appetite for Food cannot be re- 
Ws {cucd from being only a mere Idea of Senſa- 
WE tion, we muſt reckon Hunger, Thirſt, and 
WT Taſte to be the ſelf-ſame Thing, and ſynony- 
mous Terms for one another; but ſure the 
= Dog's cating Graſs when he is ſick, the Ibis, 
and many other Inſtances, from whence Phy- 
ſicians have learned many Things and Surgeons 
W more, we may be allowed to range under the 
= Claſs of Inſtincts. Every Bird, every Inſect, 
the Beaver and many other Kinds are better 
Architects than many Nations both ancient 
and modern, who arrive no farther than a 
== miſerable Cabin, and others, as New Guinea 
and New Holland, who do not rife ſo high. 
BS Nay Nations have loſt it and recovered it, as 
rah, others, as Egypt and Greece, who long 
WE excelled in Architecture, have loſt it intirely, 
without Hope or Deſire of recovering it. No- 
thing that is natural was ever loſt, whatever 
ss capable of Loſs or great Alteration is ar- 
W tificial, and as it was introduced by Inſtructi- 
on, and continued by Culture, fo it died on the 
= ceaſing of either of theſe, on its Parent or Foſ- 
terer's withdrawing. Beſides, averſive Inſtincts 
or natural Antipathies, which areabſolutely neceſ- 
as ſary for the Preſervation of all the brute Species 
do ſeek their proper Food and avoid Poiſon, cannot 
juſtly be called Ideas of Senſation. But above 
all, is it not abſurd to reckon that irreſiſtible 
| Storge 
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Storge, which is ſo powerful as to make the 


Hare expoſe itſelf between the Dog and its 


young Brood, and the Hen to retire laſt from 


the Kite, only an Idea of Senſation ? Of which 
Senſe is it the Idea? But perhaps they will call 


this laſt a Paſſion not an Appetite ; let them do 


ſo; the animal Paſſions are as much Inſtincts as 
the Appetites, and as neceſſary for the Support of 
the ſeveral Species in which they are placed, 
and all of them equally prior and conſequent- 
ly foreign to Inſtruction and Culture, as like- 
wiſe different from Ideas of Senſation. And 
were it any Part of our preſent Buſineſs we 
might take notice of the abſurd Rant of the 
Stoics with their Apathy, which, beſides the 
Impoſhbility of it, would be incompatible with 
the Subſiſtence or Life of the Animal, whoſeNa- 
ture and Welfare is provided for by anſwering 
the true final Cauſe of its Inſtincts. There 


have been little Pretenders to Refinement, who 


have reduced the Senſes to one, and made the 
other four only difterent Modifications of Feel- 
ing; another, with equal Wit, will multiply 
the Senſes into as large a Number, as ever you 
pleaſe, or can find Words to expreſs, and make 
every Act of Approbation or Diſlike which ei- 
ther the Mind or Body can exert, to be a dif- 
ferent Senſe; in which Caſe all the Languages 
in the World could not furniſh us with Terms 
enough to call the hundredth Part of them by, 
ſuch an infinite Number of Taſtes (another 
yery equivocal Word) could never be n 
Wit 
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7. 
with Names to diſtinguiſh them all clever- 
ly from one another; how luxuriant are ſome 
Men's Fancies? How hard it would be to 
determine which of theſe Men of Genius de- 
ſerved the Bays ? 

For the firſt Year of human Life, the Child 
ſees, without much heeding them, the ſeveral 
Objects about it, but for its Food, which is ne- 
ceflary for its Subſiſtance, Nature has furniſhed 
it with a moſt ſharp Inſtinct, which will neither 
let it nor its Nurſe forget its Wants by the 
Language of crying, which proclaims them. 
Aſter a few Months Children begin to laugh 
and ſhout, and utter the ſeveral inarticulate 
Voices, which expreſs the ſeveral Inſtincts of 
Joy, Pain, Sorrow, Fear, &c. which, by the 
by, are the ſame among all the many Myriads 
of Men who ever have lived, or ever ſhall live, 
in all the Ages and Nations of the World, and 
theſe conſtitute the only natural Language ; 
for Words muſt be acknowledged for arti- 
ficial and arbitrary Signs of Things, whe- 
ther ſenſible or ſpeculative, but with this Dif- 
ference, that they are declarative of the firſt, 
and introductive of the ſecond, as I ſhall ſoon 
prove. And whether Children could ever ac- 
quire this artificial Language, without Pains 
taken with them, and repeated Culture, we 
need not run to Herodotus for Pſammeticus's 


Project, nor to Purchas for the ſame tried much 
later by Ecbar the Great Mogul, of having 


Children bred up by Mutes, to find out what 
3 Language 
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Language they would ſpeak ; both which Ex- 


 fibly can be taught, that looks towards Science, 
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periments ended, as they neceſſarily muſt, in | 
their not ſpeaking any: Let us but conſider 
how we were taught and how we teach our 
Children to ſpeak and know, and we ſhall find 
how the Matter ſtands, as well as if we knew 
all that has paſſed in every Age and Climate | 
of the World. | 
At about a Year old Children begin to call 
their Parents by two Words, which have been 
repeated to them many thouſand times before 
could retain them, or get their Tongues 
to form their Sounds. For a few Years more, 
they are taught the Names of ſuch Things as 
they uſually. ſee or are converſant about, and 
when they are learned a competent Number of | 
them, they are taught to affirm and deny, which 
is a little Eſſay towards Grammar, and form- 
ing a Propoſition, for it is the Copula which 
gives a determinate Signification and connects 
the Subject and Predicate into a Meaning, 
Words being otherwiſe looſe and of no Relation 
to Knowledge of any Kind; and therefore the 
firſt Thing which Children generally are, or poſ- 


or what is called Morals, is the Nature of | 
Yes and No, with the Difference between 
Truth and a Lie. As Children improve in 
their Stock of Words and the Uſe of them, 
other Things are taught them, even all the ® 
Sciences according to the different Degrees of i 
Capacity, Opportunity, the Diligence of Teach- 
ers and their own. Now 


(9) 

Now, Dear Sir, I have laid the three In- 
lets of hwthan Knowledge before you, and might 
therefore break off here, for I can't help think- 


ing, that as it does to me, ſo it muſt appear to 
every one who will conſider the Fact as it really 


lyes in the Order of Nature; and if I am to go 
on and prove what I imagine to be ſelf- evident, 
where ſhall I top ? What Mediums ſhall I ſearch 
for by which to prove it ? But ſince you put me 
under a Neceſſity of doing it, for ſuch you tell 
me there is, to remove the common Prejudice 
againſt any Thing that pretends to call in Que- 
ſtion the Sufficiency of Mr. Locke's Principle of 
Ideas of Senſation, for the ſole Harbinger as well 
as a Magazine of human Knowledge, Imuſt ſub- 
mit to it; and beſides many Reaſons which ap- 
pear unanſwerable to me, I will undertake to 
cloſe this Letter, with the Teſtimony of Mr. 
Locke himſelf, full to my Point, in many Paſ- 
ſages of that very celebrated Eflay concerning 
the Human Underſtanding, in which he has 
endeavour'd to eſtabliſh the Senſes in the right- 
ful and fole Poſſeſſion of furniſhing the Mind 
with all that it is capable of receiving. 

I own I cannot conceive how any Thing 


can be produced by all poſſible Combinations or 


Diviſions of Ideas of Senſation, but ſingle, com- 

nd or ſplit Ideas of Senſation, Entia rationis 
of all Sorts and Sizes, if indeed the Mind 
would ever, or ever could divert itſelf with that 


_ idle Sport of Imagination, had not Language 


convey'd ſome Notions = it before, and taught 
X it 
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it how to conſider Subjects in whole and in 

part, how to join, divide, &c. Try this in your 

own Mind, and whether you can make any 

Thing out of Ideas of Senſation but Ideas of 
Senſation ; in order to which make this other 
Experiment, whether you can revolve an Idea 
of Senſation in your Mind without Words ; yes, 

you can, for you received it without the Media- 
tion of Words, which were ſo far from being 
neceſſary to convey it to you, that all the Words 
in the World cannot convey a new, original Idea 
of Senſation to any Perſon ; the Caſe of Colours 
to a blind Man has been inſtanced much oftener 
than there have been blind Men, Sounds to the 
Deaf, &c. All that Words ſignify as to mere 
Ideas of Senſation is, that two Perſons con- 
verſing together, who have learn'd the Words 
appointed to ſtand for ſuch Things, the naming 
the Term refers the other to his own Memory 
for that Idea formerly known to him ; which, 
if it were not, all the Philoſophers and Orators 
in the Univerſe could not convey it to him. Now 
try again, whether you can make a Syllogiſm 
in your own Mind without Words, or even 
affirm or deny the plaineſt and moſt ſimple 
Thing in Nature, viz. Man is, or, Man is not 
capable of Speech and Reaſon, both which muſt 
be taught him, the laſt by Means of the firſt ; 
or, which is the ſame Thing, he will not be able 
to make any Uſe of his Reaſon, which will lye 
in ſuch cloſe Abeyance to his Animal Inſtincts, 

that neither he himſelf nor any Body elſe, will 

| ever 
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ever find. out that he has any, without Inſtruc- 
tion in, and by Language; for Culture by 
Speech is neceſſary to give us an authentick Title 
to our Reaſon, to put us in Poſſeſſion of it, as 
well as to inable us to make Uſe of it, by teaching 
us how to do ſo. If this then be ſo, as in Fact 
I find it is, he who informs another may 
be properly faid to think aloud to him, and he, 
who ruminates on what he has learn'd, may as 
properly be faid to whiſper to himſelf. And this 
makes me lament, that I did not conſider this 
Matter thirty Years ago, when I was in an Age, 
tho' hardly ever in a Situation fit for Study, that 
I might have ſhorten'd the Time, if not have 
leſſen d the Fatigue of learning a new Language, 
by confining myſelf to think in it as ſoon as I had 
got a tolerable Liſt of Words by Heart. But 
this I may venture to affirm, that it coſt Cato 
more Time and Pains to learn his Latin in the 
firſt Years of his Life, than Greek at Fourſcore; 
that it was the ſame with Mithridates and all 
his Languages, and that every Scholar and Tra- 
veller learns the Language of another Age or 
Country in much leſs Time, and with much leſs 
Pains, than that which is call'd their Mother- 
Tongue. 

Formerly, Men born deaf were dumb of 
Courſe, and in the Courts of Afiatick Princes, 
where ſuch are entertain'd in great Numbers, 


$* they are always call'd Mutes, as if tne Defect 


lay in their Organs of Speech inſtead of thoſe of 
Hearing, But then theſe Mutes were taught a 
C 2 viſt- 
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viſible Language by Signs, in which they can con- 
verſe, andeven recount Hiſtories and every other 
Subject of Diſcourſe ; I can't help giving you a 
remarkable Quotation from the latter End of the 
ſecond Section, firſt Chapter and fourth Book of 
Pufendorf de Jure Nature et Gentium. Add. 
Lucianus de Saltatione, ubi memoratur exemplum 
Saltatoris, fabulam de Adulterio Martis et Ve- 
neris ita ſallandb exprimentis (by the by, the 
ancient Dancing was altogether hiſtorical, thus 
Cicero accules Clodius quod Glaucum ſaltaſſet, 
and an old Greek Epigram, commending an ex- 
cellent Dancer, fays, that ſhe ſeem'd to be the 
very Perſons repreſented by her, and transform'd 
28 they Were Ge” % AaOyn, u i ws Niem.) 
ut narrare videretur ; quem dein Barbarus qui- 
dam a Nerone petiit, ut ſibi Interpretis vice eſſet 
— Sic Dominus de Sancy, Legatus Gallicus in 
Turcta, retulit ſe vidiſſe duos Mutos, unum Na- 
tione Turcam, alterum Perſam, fed qui ſe mutus 
imntelligere non poſſent, quod adverſis Signis et 
Geſtibus uterentur, tunc repertum fuiſſe tertium 
Mutum, qui iſtis loco Interpretis injervire poterat. 
About an hundred Vears ago, Velaſco the Con- 
ſtable of Cafzle's Brother was taught to ſpeak, 
tho' born deaf and continuing ſo, by making 
him obſerve and practiſe the Motions which his 
Teachers made with their Tongue and Lips; 
and I have ſeen ſome Inſtances of Perſons ſo 
taught to ſpeak, and uſe properly a great many 
Words, and by being taught to read and write, 
they might have been able to maſter more than 
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one Language. About twenty or thirty Years 
after th af ſtance of Y, — oli wa the 
firſt, as I take it, of the Kind, Doctor Vallis 
found out a Way of making ſome Perſons hear, 
_ Ears were cloſed, or otherwiſe incapable 

of receiving Sounds, by ſhaving the Top of the 
Head, applying the Mouth to the * where 


the Sutures of the Skull meet, and ſpeaking with 


a loud Voice, and by that Method taught them 
to ſpeak likewiſe, But that was done by re- 
moving their Deafneſs in ſome Meaſure, and 
reaching the Nerves of Hearing by another and 
new Road, and is altogether different from the 
Language 'of the Ahfatick Mutes, which is in- 
dependent both of the Ears and Tongues of 
the Speakers. And as all theſe Methods are ar- 
tificial and taught, they equally prove my Poſi- 
tion, chat every Language, and every Way of 
uttering it is adventitious, that all Hierogly- 
phicks and Repreſentations of Words are but 
different Kinds of Writing, therefore Words are 
as neceſſarily older than "their Pictures, as every 
Original is before its Copy, as they are in every 
particular Man prior to his ſpeculative Thoughts, 
the having been convey'd to him in that Ve- 
Hels; thus a deaf Man may be taught to ſee 
Thoughts i in Words, and a blind Man to hear 
them, therefore theſe two are moſt juſtly term'd 
the Senſes of Diſcipline. Now, Sir, give me 
Leave to conſider Nations and their Acquiſitions 
in Science, as I have done it in particular Men, 
as 
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as Horus has drawn his Epitome of the Raman 
Hiſtory by the Periods of Man's Life. 


All thoſe Nations, of whom we have au- 


thentick Accounts within the Hiſtorical Age, 
furniſh us with the Arrival of Arts and Sciences 
among them. Thucydides owns Greece to have 


been long barbarous, and we are ſufficiently in- 


form'd, that it was as much ſo as either ancient 
Thrace or modern Tartary, till Wales the M;le- 
fan brought Literature and Civility among them 
from Jonia and the Eaſt. Macedon was look'd 
on as barbarous long after the Muſes had ſettled 
at Helicon, and Minerva at Athens, At two 
Periods the Greeks brought the Arts Weſtward, 
both Times by their own Misfortune. Horace, 
frankly acknowledges that Grecia capta ferum 


Viclorem cepit et Artes intulit agreſti Latio; and 


indeed he could not deny it, for in every Part 
of Learning as well as Poetry, beſides their run- 
ing ad Athenas Atticus, the conſtant Rule was 
Exemplaria Greca nocturna ver ſare manu verſare 
diurna. Samos and afterwards Rhodes produced 
many more learned Men for ſome. Centuries, 
than are to be found in Greece, Egypt, and all 
the Provinces of Afia and Africa, where the 
Arts once flouriſh'd ſo triumphantly, and from 
whence Colonies of Literature were ſent out to 
ſtock the reſt of the World. India had its Gym- 
mſophiſts, Perfia its Magi, and every Scythian 
might have been a Philoſopher as well as Ana- 


charts, who would have gone in Queſt of it, and 


kept 
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kept the fame Company that he did. Egypt - 
had two very long Periods of Glory in the Sci- 
ences ; the firſt for ſome Ages under their old 
Monarchs, the ſecond begun by the Prolemies, 
and which laſted, with great Variety in its De- 
grees of -Luſtre, till the Caliph Omar entirely 
extinguiſh'd it, in the Deſtruction of that im- 
menſe Treaſure of learning the Alexandrian Li- 
brary. Cyrene in Lybia afforded Men of Figure 
in the Sciences, and Arabia ſhone in 
as in Arms for a Century or two; their Pr 
in both was rapid, but ſoon ſtopt ſhort; and 
no Doubt there were Men of Learning in Bar- 
bary, who bore ſome Proportion to that noble 
Collection of Books in the Library of Fez, made 
by their great Almanſor, who proceeded on 
Principles entirely different from the mad En- 
thuſiaſm of Omar, I do not doubt but Portu- 
gal and Muſcovy will vie with other Nations in 
the Sciences, which they are now ſetting up; for 
they will grow in any Soil, will thrive under 
every Climate where they are propagated with 
equal Care. | 
; That Part of Europe and Africa which 
= conſtituted the Roman Empire after its Diviſion 
into two, was to be civilized a ſecond Time; 
the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and many other hard 
Names of our barbarous Scythian Anceſtors, had 

2 defaced almoſt every Monument they found of 
* Greece, Rome or Humanity; and they were 
hardly quite tame (as the perpetual little Wars, 
Peuds and Maſſacres, between all the noble Fa- 
4 | milies 
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milies in Zgly, Prance, Germany, and, in ſhort, 
every Country over which the Northern Inun- 
dation prevail d, ſufficiently evidence) when the 
taking of Canſtantinople by Mahomet the Great, 
ſent Greece again to reclaim the Weſtern Ex- 
rope. Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungery, re- 
ceived their learned Men and Books with open 
Arms, and founded that noble Library at Buda, 
which fell with the City into the Hands af the 
Turks, was by them carried away, and after a 
long Abode in Turkey, was reſtored to the Em- 
peror by a Peace; and tho' af all Furniture 
Books are moſt apt to ſuffer and be dropt on 
every Removal, yet ſo many of them remain, as 
to make that of Vienna one of the beſt Libra- 
ries in Europe. The Medicis ſoon after did the 
ſame at Florence, as far as the wealthieſt private 


Family in the World could go; and 


Leo the 


tenth of that Houſe gave them all Encourage- 
ment and good Reeeption at Rome. The Pala- 
tine Family ranſack'd all Germany for Books to 
make the largeſt Collection at Heidelberg, which 


was then known to be any where, and which 


is now the chief Glory of the Vatican. 


Francis 


the y, whoſe Character was Vanity and am- 


bition, was told that it was no ill Road to Fame, 


to get Authors to ſpeak well of one, and there- | 
fore Learning made its Way into France too in | 
his Time, and under his Patronage. No Man 
ever did more to begin it in any Country, than 


Cardinal Xzmenes did in Spain, by his Encou- 


ragement to Men of Learning, his 


Edition 
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Edition of the King of Spain's Polyglot Bible, 
his building and endowing - the Univerſity, of 
Alcala des Henares, &c. but it has ſtood ſtock 
ſtill eyer ſince. If Greece or Egypt were to be 
reſtored to Dominion, they muſt ſend to their 
Scholars in the Weſt, to repay them Part of 
that Learning their Forefathers borrow'd from 
their's, and they. muſt beg Schoolmaſters from 
the Poſterity of their former Pupils. I ſhall ſay 
very few Words about our own Country. Fu- 
lius Ceſar found us in ſavage Circumſtances 
enough, but the Roman Arts were planted here 
with as good Succeſs as in any other Colony; 
and Agricola had hardly reduced the whole 
Iſland, when, as Juvenal tells us, de conducendo 
loquitur jam Rhetore Thule, ſo faſt did Polite- 
neſs travel among -them ; thus it continued at 
the ſame Pitch, till the Saxons extirpated or ra- 
vaged all, and gave us nothing in their Stead, 
but a Set of independent Rules and Cuſtoms, to 
which mere Preſcription has given the venera- 
ble Name and Force of Laws among us. No 
Body ever imagined that the Lurdan mended 
any Thing ; every Peaſant in the Nation can tell 
Stories of the Daniſh Tyranny, can account for 
the Original of pledging the Friend who drinks 
to him; and a Maſſacre of all the Danes in one 
Night, whether true or falſe, is equally the Tra- 
dition of England, Scotland and Ireland. And 
yet Denmark, ſince that Time, has produced 
two or three pretty good Scholars, and with the 
Help of Iceland, near half a Score. Nor is * 
D 
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land too cold for the Sciences, as both Olaus 
Rudheck the Father and Son witneſs : The firſt 
was not ſatisfied to produce himſelf as an In- 
ſtance of it on any other Subject, unleſs he 
ſuborned an huge Deal of Learning to depoſe in 
three whole Folios, that Scandinavia was the 
original Glebe, where the firſt Men and the 
Golden Apples of the Hefperian Gardens grew, 
with guardian Dragons; in theſe hyperborean 
Regions, he ſays, we muſt look for the true 
Sight of the famed Af/antich Territory, and find 
the Pillars of Hercules at the Mouth of the 
Sound. The ſecond has beſtow'd a good large 
Luarto call'd Nora Samolad, to ſhew that the 
Lappiſh Tongue can be traced up to and lodged 
in the Hebrew, and that the Country is, at this 
very Day, the moſt comfortable Portion of the 
Globe to dwell in, as producing much honeſter 
Men, and better Strawberries than the fineſt 
Parts of Italy; that there is not ſo much as a 
Lawyer in the whole Province. I own, I ſhould 
be ept to chooſe that as the moſt agreeable 
Country to live in, which offer'd me a Neigh- 
bourhood made up of the wiſeſt and worthieſt 
Men in the World, in Spite of Soil, Climate, 
and all that Mr. de Maupertuis and his Brother 
Aſtronomers can ſay about their diſmal Winter 
at Tornea ; and, if Olaus Rudbeck the Younger 
can prove his Point as to the great Worth of the 
Inhabitants, I will much more readily take his 
Word for Lapland being Paradiſe now, than 
all his Father's Erudition that it was ſo _ ſix 

ou- 
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thouſand Years ago. From the Normans we te- 
ceived no good Thing but the long Bow. Con- 
queſt and Oppreſſion may prove but temporary 
Evils, they often wear out, and every Alma- 
nack tells us, that the Saxon Line was reſtored 
in Henry the ſecond; but whether the tedious 
Forms, and intricate Chicane of the Norman 
Pleadings, have not been for ſo many hundred 
Vears, and ſtill continue a moſt grievous Voke 
of Bondage on the Neck of Juſtice, I refer my- 
ſelf to the Speeches and Proceedings in Parlia- 
ments ever ſince, in order to redreſs ſome of 
them. | 

When Learning was dealing out among 
the Nations, when it was reputable and even 
beneficial to have it, we took our Share among 
the reſt, and kept it a good While ; but I have 
been hearing ſome learned Men ſay, for theſe 
forty Years paſt, that it is going off our Stage 
faſter than ever it came on, and I profeſs I can't 
help thinking that I perceive ſomething of it 
myſelf, inſomuch that I have now and then ſome 
ſplenetick Fits on that Score; therefore I in- 
treat you to inform me, in this Diſtance that I 
am from all that belongs to Letters, whether 
there remain any tolerable Hopes that our Uni- 
verſities will be able or inclined to ſtand their 
Ground, and make Head for any Time againſt 
the boiſterous Attacks of Ignorance and Malice 

from ſo many Quarters. 
But this we can demonſtrably gather, 
from the Progreſs of Learning among the dif- 
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ferent Nations of the World, that there is as 
direct a Traffick for Science, as for any other 


Commodity or Manufacture; and in every 


Country, where Hiſtory has been tolerably pre- 
ſerved for any Time, we can trace the Country 
from whence, the Time when, and the Names 

of the Perſons who imported thoſe Sciences 
among them; and, as in England, point out 
the ſeveral Periods of the Introduction, Progreſs, 
Declenſion, Death and Revival of Literature 
among them. And, I think, it would be a good 


Piece of Criticiſm to determine the original Cli- 


mate of Literature, and aſſign its proper Longi- 
tude and Latitude, which, perhaps, it would 
not be impoſſible to do, by tracing the Expor- 
tation and Importation of Sciences, Languages 
and Cuſtoms, from one Nation to another. 
And if Eaſtern, Weſtern, Northern and Southern 
Nations did agree (in ſuch Sort of hiſtorical 
Memorials as they happen to have tranſmitted 


down to them) on any central Country, whence 


theſe Things claim'd their Extraction, however 
they came to ſpring up there, it would be no un- 
curious Point gain'd in the antiquarian Way, 
and would be, at leaſt, an amuſing Queſtion 
ſolved as to the Chronology and Geography of 
Arts and Sciences. I will alter my Opinion, 
and not till then, when I meet with a Man who 
ſpeaks a Language he never heard, was taught 


or ſtudied, or a Nation where Learning grows 


up of it ſelf, without ſowing, planting and daily 


Culture. If Knowledge were the ſpontaneous 
Growth: 


(-21 ) 
Growth of the Soil, it would ſpring up in every 
Nation, tho' with ever fo different Crops, as of 
Egypt or Sicily for Corn, in Reſpect of Sueden 


or Norway; no Nation could be quite deſtitute, 


nor could any ever loſe it, nor do I ſee how any 


particular Man could be utterly ignorant ; the 


very Term, Learning, ſhews how we came by 
our Knowledge, whatever it 1s. I ſhall certainly 
think myſelf in the right, while Charlemagne, 
Alfred, and other Founders of learned Semina- 
ries continue in ſome Vogue, while Profeſſors 
are entertain'd in them, and any of our Youth 
ſent to Schools and Colleges to improve their Fa- 
culties therein. And if the deep Learning of 
the Bench, and moſt copious Eloquence of the 
Bar, bear any Proportion (as no Doubt they 
do) to the many r for 
their Service, near, twenty, ink, for Attor- 
neys, beſide the thrde grand ones of Court, 
Doctor's Commons, &c. --- Neither the Lyceum, 
Stoa, nor all the Academies of Greece and Rome 
eyer ſent out ſuch Armies of Students, ſufficient 
to conquer by downright Force all the Tranſ- 
greſſors in any Nation, if their wonderful 
Proweſs were once intirely directed that Way, 
their Forces united, all their Troops retain'd 
on the ſame Side, under the Conduct of ſome - 
future Lycurgus. 

Let us now caſt our Eyes over theſe 
three different Inlets [the Senſes, the Inſtincts 
and Language] which convey Notices to us, 
and fee what each furniſhes us with for our Ute, 

| Ideas 
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 Idens of Senfation furniſh the Brut 
and altogether untaught Men with © Objects 


Uk only to their Inſtincts, to enable them to 


exert thoſe for their perſonal Preſervation, to 
provide them with the Means of Subſiſtence, 
and to avoid Dangers; and of this Truth the 
New Holland and New Guinea Savages are as 
evident a Proof, as any other Species of mere 
Animals. To the inſtructed Man they afford 
a vaſt Quantity of Materials to exerciſe Know- 
kdge on, but without being taught that Know- 


ledge to apply them to artificial Purpoſes, they 


would fignify no more to us, beſides aſſiſting 
the Inſtincts to take Care of that Body they 
were planted in, than vaſt Woods and Quarries 
df Marble in a Country would furniſh it with 
Fleets, Palaces and Cities, without Workmen 
to faſhion them, and Architects to put them in- 
to their reſpective beautiful Orders. Michael 
Angelo uſed to fay, that a Statuary was a Man 
who only pared off Superfluities, fince every 
Block of Marble contained in it all poſſible 
Forms; but without a Phidias, a Praxiteles 
or a Michael Angelo himfelf, the Marble will 
lye for ever a rude ſhapeleſs Maſs in its Quarry. 
Some have ſaid that the human Mind contained 
within it the Seeds of all the Sciences; the 
Mind is indeed a Soil in which any of theſe 
Seeds may be ſown, but it muſt be cultivated ; 

and without an Huſbandman it will continue 
a mere Tabula raſa, except what the Inſtincts 
write on it without a Poſſibility of aſtronomical, 
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geographical or other learned Obſervations, let 
the Savage ſtare ever ſo much about him, and 
gaze up to the Skies all Night long, for the Stars 
are mere ſenfible Objects to the Brute and un- 
learned Man, as the Moon toa Dog who only 
barks at it, or an ignorant Traveller, who nei- 
ther does nor can confider it farther than as. he 
has Occaſion for its Light: But to the natural, 
moral and metaphyſical Philoſopher, all theſe be- 
come intelligible Species, ſcientifick Objects, and 
afford Matter for great Variety and Depth of 
Learning. At preſent I require and will uſe 
no other Proof, than to deſire any one to caſt 
his Eyes and Obſervation on the ancient Athens. 
and modern Set3nes, both as to Men and Build. 
Inngs. - 14 
The Inſtincts as to mere animal Life 
might be diſpatched in a Line or two, they 
being only ſharp, involuntary Impulſes ſtimu- 
lating every living Creature to provide for its in- 
dividual Preſervation and the Continuance of 
its Species. And as theſe two Views conſtitute 
their whole final Cauſe, we fee, that thorough 
Savages, as the New Guinea and New Holland 
naked unſpeaking Ones, and the mere Animals 
hardly, if ever, outrun or. them, for 
they are their only Principle of Action, and 
from which they cannot deviate, But if you 
conſider them in the improved, artificial Life, 
they include as ſpacious Fields of Science as the 
Senſes do, and of much greater Importance to 
our ſocial Intereſt and Commerce, They in- 
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| THC 
groſs one large Branch of Philoſophy, about 
what elſe are all the Laws and civil Polities in 
the World converſant? What is Hiſtory but 
the Deſcription of what ſtrange Work the 
Paſſions of Princes and their Miniſters have cut 
out for Mankind? Hiſtoria Stultorum Regum 


& Populorum continet &ſtus. From the Siege 


of Troy to that of Granada, and both before 
and fince, more States have been ruined by the 
vicious Paſſions of Princes than by their Inca- 
pacity, and the Ambition of Conquerors, 
Whoever would rightly account for the 
Growth and Declenſion of Empires muſt 
ſearch into the moral Cauſes of them. Sparta 
furniſhes us with inconteſtible Inſtances of this 
Truth at two Periods, which I call the two 
Miracles of Hiſtory ; firſt, that Lycurgus, who 
was but a temporary Executor of half the 
royal Authority, ſhould be able to perſuade the 


other King, and the whole Body of the Citi- 


Zens to let him new-model their Polity, and 
begin by making a Preſent of all their Wealth 
both real and perſonal to the Publick (for that 
was the Spartan Oeconomy, they lived in Com- 


munity as you do in Colleges, and the Eſtates 
belonged to the corporate Body, not divided into 


Manors among the particular Incumbents) and 
while this noble Excluſion of private Wealth, 
Luxury and Poyerty continued, which it did for 
above ſeven Hundred Years, Sparta was the moſt 
reſpected, the molt invincible Nation in Greece, 


of whom it was juſtly ſaid, that they never 
asked 
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asked how many their Enemies were, but where 


N they were. But at laſt aroſe Ly/anger, an Hero 
It of the modern Caſt, who placed political Wiſ- 
10 dom in Fraud, Perjury, and little Tricks, 
it which he bragged had ſeldom failed him in 
5 piecing out his Lion's Skin with a Fox's, when- 


ever it proved too ſcanty. Well, what mighty 
Feats did this Craft's-maſter perform ? His 
City was Maſter of Athens by War and of 
Thebes by Treachery, he got Money from Cy- 
rus to ſupport Sparta in the Dominion over 
Greece by mercenary Troops, he ſent immenſe 
Wealth Home alſo from Sicily, which inſtead 
of preſerving the Sovereignty of Greece to 
them, melted down all the rigid Virtue of ſeven 
Centuries, and in about a Score of Years Epa- 
minondas at the Head of twenty thouſand Bæoti- 
ans defeated the Spartan Army of thirty thou- 
and Men with their King at their Head, who 
fell there and expired with the Glory of his 
Country, which never raiſed its Head afterwards 
but for a ſhort Blaze, like a Comet, under Cleg- 
menes, and that by the Revival of Lycurgus's 
Inſtitution, and this I call the ſecond Miracle 
of Hiſtory ; from which two we may draw a 
much ſounder Syſtem of Politicks, than from 
your Machiavels, Richelieus and much ſmaller 
Dealers in low Artifice, who have ſucceeded 
them in moſt Courts of Europe ever ſince, ex- 
cept that of England, which has often con- 
founded me with Aſtoniſhment, how France 
ean be ſaid to have gained a Superiority over 


us, 
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us, credat Judæus Apella non ego. The brutal 
Luſt of Princes aboliſhed the regal Govern- 
ment and the Decemvirate in Rome, drove the 
Macedonians out of Parthia, brought the 
Vandals into Italy, the Moors into Spain, the 
Danes into Northumberland, and the Engliſh 
into Ireland. Mithridates might have intro- 
duced a Roman Diſcipline, and made Head 
againſt the Fortune, Valour and military Skill 
of Sylla, Lucullus and Pompey, but his Luſt 
and Cruelty made his People deteſt and dread 
him, made Archelaus and other Generals de- 
ſert, his Miniſters betray, and his own Sons re- 
volt againſt him; nay after all theſe Loſſes and 
Defeats he might have made Rome tremble, but 
for the Mutiny of his Army on the Diſcovery 
of his intended Expedition into Italy; Xeno- 


phon, Epaminondas or Hannibal had led them 


to the Walls of Rome. And I doubt not but 
Alexander had been followed over the Ganges 
by the ſame Troops who followed him over the 
Granicus, but for his ſenſleſs Pride, Riot and 
Cruelty ; and that they too were debauched, 
as well as diſguſted, by the bad Example of their 
Prince, the Luxury and Wealth of Perfia and 
India. I as little doubt but Julius Cæſar had 
carried his Legions through Aſia to the Coaſts 
of Japan, as he did into Britain, had not his 
Aſſaſſination prevented it; and what Trajan did, 
ſhews that he only wanted Youth to have gone 
beyond Alexander in Conqueſt as he did in Vir- 


tue, and that neither Rivers, Enemies nor the 


Diſobe- 
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Diſobedience of his own Men would have ſtop- 
ped his further Progreſs. His Succeſſor Adri- 
an's Wiſdom and Moderation made him apply 
himſelf to improve rather than inlarge an over- 
grown Empire, and certainly his fourteen Vears 
Circuit through it, to viſit and redreſs the Griev- 
ances of every Province, in each of which he 
left Monuments of his Magnificence, many of 
which are extant at this Day, was the moſt ex- 
quiſitely refined, noble and philoſophick Taſte 
of Luxury the World ever was acquainted with. 
The great Body of Byzantine Hiſtory, every 
national Hiſtory will teach us that Empires al- 
ways fall by intrinfick Failures, by the Caprice, 
Negligence, moral Defects, ſlender Abilities, 
narrow Views and feeble Craft of thoſe nimble 
Shifters of Scenes and dextrous Forgers of 
Expedients to ſerve little Turns, who have 
of late uſurped the Character of Politicians. 
In France the ſtupid Luxury of their firſt Race 
of Kings had long put both the Crown and 
Nation in Pupilage to the Mayors of the Pa- 
lace; Miniſters indeed have generally aſſerted 
in all Nations as good a Right as Preſcription 
can give, to make a Property of their Maſters 
and the real Intereſt of their Kingdoms, but 
except in this which France ſupplies us with, 
Nullum tempus occurit Regi, for here Plefrude 
the Widow of Pepin d' Heriftal, claimed and 
carried the Guardianſhip of King Dagobert the 
Second, in Behalf of her Grandſon Thesbald 
an Infant in his Cradle, and the third Pepin, 
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another Grandſon of the above mentioned Pe- 
pin, put an End to the Farce of a Mock-King, 
and aſſumed the royal Title, his Predeceflors 
having long before exerciſed the Authority, 
Pretty much ſuch another Reyolution happened 
about five hundred Years afterwards in Egypt, 
when the Mamaluke Sultans aboliſhed the Ca- 
lipbate and arrogated the Supreme Power to 
themſelves; but that Form of Government con- 
tinued as it began, military and elective, where- 
as the Mayor of the Palace, you ſee, was a Pre- 
tender to hereditary Right. Charlemagne was 
a great Man, but a Series of weak and corrupt 
Princes, for the moſt Part, ſwayed the Scep- 
tre from him to Charles the Sixth, who was de- 
ſervedly called the Simple, to be whoſe Gover- 
nor and his Kingdom's Burgundy contrived the 
Murder of Orleans, whoſe Nephew the Dau- 
phin had Burgundy murdered in Revenge ; 
young Burgundy. enters into Alliances with En- 
gland to revenge his Father's Death, otherwiſe 
our Henry the fifth had reaped no Laurels at 
Agincourt, nor had He or his Son after him 
been crowned at Paris. Charles the Seventh 
was called the Victorious, which Title, in my 
Opinion, he deſerved rather more for the Prag- 
matick Sanction than for expelling the Engh/h 
out of France, as that was his own Act, where- 
as the other was chiefly the Work of the Count 
de Dunois. Lewis the Twelfth was the very 
wiſeſt and beſt of all their Kings, he moſt ju- 
diciouſly lamented the State of France under 


his 
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his Succeſſor, from whoſe Vices he foretold 
with a Sigh, apres ma mort ce gros Gargon ga- 
tera tout ; this was He who with his two grand 
Rivals Charles the Fifth, and Henry the Eighth, 
made up a triumvirate of fanfaron Heroes. 
Tho' hardly any Reign ever abounded with 
more fatal Diſaſters, yet as they may, for the 
moſt Part, be imputed to his Mother's Amours 
and his own, I will give you a ſhort but full 
Hiſtory of Le Roy Frangois, le grand Roy 
Frangots as the French affect to call him, and 
fancy they ſpeak Senſe when they do ſo. The 
old King was married to a beautiful Princeſs, 
this Francis was preſumptive Heir to the 
Crown, yet was with great Difficulty reſtrain- 
ed from proſecuting an Intrigue that he had 
begun with that Queen, which would have 
placed an Heir apparent between him and it. 
The firſt wiſe Step he made was to fill his 
Court with Ladies, and to introduce them in- 
to all the Schemes and Parties of it. He put a 
caſt Miſtreſs of his own on his Son and Suc- 
ceſſor, whom he married to the politick Catha- 
rine de Medicis, who filled France with Wars, 
Poiſonings, Aſſaſſinations, Treacheries, Maſ- 
ſacres and every Wickedneſs, for fifty Years to- 
gether, with a long Train of dreadful Conſe- 
quences not eaſily removed in any Nation. 
Louiſa of Savoy was this King's Mother, from 
whom he ſeems ta have taken his Underſtand- 
ing, his Virtue and his whole Complexion ; ſhe 
had as much Ambition as Love. Lautrec's Siſter 
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was of the ſame Caſt, and ruled the Monarch's 
Sceptre by playing with his Heart; ſhe eaſily 
ſet her Brother at the Head of her Lover's Ar- 
mies in Italy, which Poſt Lautrec filled with 
great Sufficiency. Louiſa envied the Miſtreſs 
her Share in the King's Councils, and judged 
that the ſhorteſt Way to remove her was to 
make Lautrec loſe the Milaneſe and his Army; 
ſhe ſeizes 400000 Crowns which was to be re- 
mitted inftantly to enable that General to de- 
fend and inlarge his Conqueſts ; her Meaſures 
were effectual as to the Defeat of Lautrec and 
the Loſs of Milan, but alas, what was that to 
a Miſtreſs? Had ſhe ſold Milan to the Em- 
peror, one Tear had blotted out the Fault, one 
Smile had over pay d many Dutchies, and the 
World were well loſt; ſuch Peccadillos without 
Motives of greater Importance, ſuch as a Decay 
of her Beauty, or a new Miſtreſs, could not 
have involved her in another's Diſgrace, any 
more than the repeated Treacheries of the 
Dutcheſs 4 Eſtampes were able to remove her 
afterwards from his Councils, tho' ſhe had 
brought the Emperor into the Heart of Cham- 
fagne, where his Army might have periſhed had 
not that Dutcheſs betrayed Epernai and Chateau- 
Thieiry into his Hands, with the vaſt Magazines 
the King had laid up in them, and all this in Spite 
to the Dauphin, becauſe he was governed by 
Diana of Poitiers his Father's quondam Miſ- 
treſs, whom dEtampes mortally hated. But 


to return to Regent Louiſa and her heroick 
| Son; 
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Son ; Lautrec is chid for loſing the fine Dutchy 
of Milan, he retorts the Blame from his want- 
ing the Money demanded and promiſed*; Sem- 
blangay Treaſurer is ſent for, he declares 
that the Queen took the Money out of his 
Hands, which ſhe could not deny, but declared 
ſhe meant no Harm by it; ſo Lautrec is acquit- 


ted, Semblangay is hanged to indemnify the 


Queen, and ſome Time after Semblangay is de- 
clared innocent, ſo there's full Amends made to 
him and his Family, you know, and all's well 
again ſo far; and as for Milan his Majeſty will 
go in Perſon, gather freſh Laurels in Italy and 
recover Milan and Naples too, and perhaps 
might have done fo, had not his Mother made 
him loſe all a ſecond Time, his Liberty and 
almoſt his Kingdom with it. She loved the 
Conſtable of Bourbon and would have had him 
marry her, which he lighted ; this provoked 
her to Rage, and fhe raiſed ſuch Storms againſt 
him from the King, that he was forced to fave 
his Life by a very difficult Eſcape outof France, 
and throw himſelf on the Emperor's Protection, 
who put him at the Head of his Armies in Ita- 
ly againſt his Prince and Country, for whom he 
formerly commanded in the ſame Place with 
great Conduct and Succeſs, Well, to Italy he 
marches with the Flower of France, mana 

the Campaign, the Siege and the Battle with 
his uſual Wiſdom, is taken Priſoner by his own 
Subject, whom he and his Mother had forced 
out into Rebellion ; but all theſe Lofles did not 


in 
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in the leaſt abate his Pride, tho they did his 
Joy, as you may ſee by his Letter to his Mo- 
ther, Madame tout eft perdu hors Phonneur. 
How could he loſe Honour who had killed ſeven 
Men with his own Hand in that Battle; which 
the Enemy won intirely by his Fault? But if 
common Senſe or common Honeſty are any In- 
gredients in a royal Character, he loſt more 
Honour than any Thing elſe, by his whole Con- 
duct before, in and after his Impriſonment. 
The paſſive philoſophick Courage of a Socrates 
making no Part of a fighting Hero's Magnani- 
mity, which is a Compoſition of Pride and 
Fury; his Majeſty had like to have died of the 
Pip at Madrid, ſo that the Emperor was a- 
fraid of loſing his Priſoner's Ranſom, and there- 
fore gave him Liberty on the Security of 
Treaties, Oaths and Hoſtages; his Ranſom 
Francis diſcharged with a Quibble, by Way of 
| ſheer Wit and good Caſuiſtry, to his own Trea- 
ſurer, at a Country-houſe he built to call it Ma- 
drid, and made a grand Entertainment to his 
Miſtreſſes and to all his Court, who were au- 
thentick Witneſſes of his Payment of it in Per- 
ſon at the Day appointed. He after ſent an odd 
Challenge to the Emperor for taxing him with 
Falſhood, and uſed an Expreſſion which has 
done and till continues to do more Mifchief 
than is poſſible to be done by any one the — 
worſt Prince living — viz. That no Man ought 
to be reputed a Gentleman, or allowed to wear 


a Sword, who would not endeavour to cut the 
Throat 
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Throat of any Men with it who ſhould dare to 
call him a Liar. This gave Birth to that cor- 
rupt Cuſtom of private Duels; and all the nice 
Doctrine of Affronts and metaphyſical Laws of 
Honour, which has ſhed more Blood in the 
ſeveral Kingdoms of Europe, than has been 
ſpilt in the moſt deſtructive War, and which 
no Prince has ever ſince been able to aboliſh in 
his own Dominions: Yet if we look into 
Gurcciardin's Account of this Matter (in which 
he is very particular, and whoſe Word I had 
rather take than either the French or Spaniſh 
Hiſtorians) he came very ſcurvily out of the 
Affair, and has left his fine fantaſtical Point of 
Honour to be fought for by thoſe who have 
more Stomach to it, through all ſucceeding 
Generations. We have brought him ſo far 
down through the Series of his glorious roman- 
tick Atchievements, which as they muſt have 
drained his Exchequer exceedingly, it required 
His utmoſt Stretch of Genius to recruit: Be- 
ſides many ſhrewd Inventions which the Sub- 
jets of France have ever ſince rejoiced in, his 
Top Project was to ſell all the Offices of Judi- 
cature in his Kingdom, by which indeed he 
raiſed immenſe Sums, but it was but, for once; 
all he wanted or cared for was that it might 
laſt his own Time, for no other King of 
France can ever draw any more that Way, or 
redreſs what has been already done, as the Car- 
dinal De Richelieu acknowledgesand bemoans in 
his Teflament Politi e as a very lamentable but 
irre- 
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irretrievable Grievance, notwithſtanding his Ge- 
nius ſo fertile in Reſources, and his vaſt Am- 
bition to accompliſh arduous Things. And per- 
haps this Monopoly of Juſtice is that which 
makes the Gens de Robe not eſteemed Gentle- 


men in France, notwithſtanding their vaſt 


Wealth, Power, and Lewis le Grands Edict of 
Re- habitation in their Favour, which they pur- 
chaſed with a very great Sum. I ſhould not 
have forgiven myſelf if I had forgot the Con- 
cordate, which Leo the Tenth bubbled him out 
of, by which he ſubjected his Kingdom to a 
molt expenſive foreign Tyranny, at a Time 
that ſeveral other Princes were about throwing 
it off, and contrary to the Remonſtrances f 
his Parliaments, and the Requeſt as well as In- 
tereſt of the reſt of the Nation ; and it requir- 
ed all his Authority and Addreſs for ſeveral Years 
to get it accepted in any Manner. But poor 
Creature he was the Dupe of every Conference, 
as Charles V. found after all the Tricks he had 
put on him and ill Uſage given him in his Paſ- 
ſage thro France, when he blabbed all the ſecret 
Engagements he and Henry VIII. had entered 
into againſt him, which coſt him a new Breach 
with England, which might have proved fatal 
to him; and puts me in mind of juſt ſuch 
another Hero, Mark Antony, who betrayed 
Satvidienus and his other Adherents within Au- 
guſtus's Quarters, to him, in their Conference 
at Brunduyſum, which coſt them their Lives, 
and him his Share of the World, Henry of 


I Navarre, 
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Navarre, afterwards the Fourth of France, 
might have ended the Civil Wars with the 
Victory at Coutras, could he have been per- 
ſuaded to improve it by marching up to Paris, 
inſtead of abandoning his Friends, and all his 
Intereſts of every Sort, to throw himſelf and 
the Standards taken in Battle at the Feet of 
Madam de Guiche ; and it is thought on good 
Grounds that his ſcandalous Paſſion for the 
Princeſs of Conde gave Occaſion for taking a- 
way his Life by the Knife of Ravillac. Frede- 
rick Elector Palatin locked up more Gold and 
Silver in Iron Cheſts during the Winter he fan- 
cied himſelf King of Bohemia, than would have 
been ſufficient to carry the War to the Gates 
of Vienna, could he have prevailed on himſelf to 
part with it; he refuſed a Body of ſome thou- 
ſand Swedes, for the Fellows expected Pay, and 
ſo the Monarch received his Enemies with a 
very feeble Refiſtance at the Gates of his own 
Capital, out of which he and his Family hard- 
ly eſcaped ; and the Emperor raiſed an hundred 
thouſand Men with the Money the other had 
fo providently hoarded up for him, Had he 
been taken, I do not ſuppoſe that the Empe- 
ror would have ſerved him, as Hoalon the Tartar 
did Mu/teazem the laſt Caliph of Babylon, have 
locked him up in his Treaſury to feed as long 
as he could on that Wealth, which he would not 
uſe for the Defenſe of his Empire and City. I 
imagine that Frederick was of the Opinion of one 
Tindal, who crammed all his legal and claſſical 

| F'2 Learning 
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Learning intoa Latin Argument to prove, that 
Qui non habet Ararium non eft Rex, and if fo, 
why ſhould he depoſe himſelf fix Months ſoon- 
er than it was poſſible for the Emperor to 
do it, befides loſing that half Year's Salary ? 
It was his Son Rupert who gained moſt of 
Cromivell's Victories over King Charles the Firſt, 
and irretrievably rained him at Marſton Moor, 
Briftol, and Naſeby. Had this fame Rupert 
owned his Marriage, and a Son he had by a 
Lady of Virtue and Quality, whom the Prin- 
ceſs Sophiaalways acknowledged as her Brother's 
Wife, he had prevented the Palatinate's falling 
into the Houſe of Newburg, and perhaps a 
general War in Europe to hinder Berg and 
Juliers from coming into that of Sultſbach. 
Had he had a Forefight of the juſt Views and 
avowed Declarations of a very confiderable 
Party in England, ſo early as the Rejoicing for 
the Birth of Charles the Second, 1630, (which 
Heylin mentions in his Life of Laud) that 
it never would be well for England, till the 
Crown fell on the Head of a Prince of the ueen 
of Bohemid's Iflue, he had perhaps acted other- 
wiſe; the hot, bold Author preſumes to cenſure 
that oracular Scheme, which we have fince 
ſeen accompliſhed with ſomuch Glory and Hap- 
pineſs to theſe Nations, who are thereby become 
the Terror or Envy of all the reſt of Europe. 
It was Goring, and not Sir William Balfour, 
who made the Retreat of Eſers Horſe from 
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Army,” thd brought the War to a Poſtbility 
of being ended triumphantly in a few Hours, if 
that General would have permitted it; but J 
might tranſcribe the greateſt Part of the Hif- 
tories that have been written, if I were to tell all, 

But beſides all this, the Regulation of the 
Inſtincts is as neceſſary to great Attainments in 
the abſtracted, ſpeculative Kinds of Know- 
ledge, as to the Conduct and Happineſs of ſo- 
cial Life. An eager Curioſity, that Thirſt of 
the Mind, is required to ingage Men in the Pur- 
ſuit of Learning, and Patience to perſevere in 
it. Every indulged Paſſion makes War on the 
Underſtanding, either draws it quite off from 
intellectual Inquiries, or intercepts the Attention 
fo much and fo frequently, that the Progreſs 
is very inſignificant, 


Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer ſudavit & aljit, 
Abſtinuit venere & vino. 


Here we fee the Reaſon why it is the mid- 
dle Rank of Men, who monopolize the 
Sciences for the moſt part, half a Dozen In- 
ftances to the contrary fince Hiſtory began, if 
fo many there be, are altogether anomalous, and 
confirm the Rule. They who areabove and they 
who are below Education, as too many Prin- 
ces and almoſt all Beggars are allowed to be, 
are alſo as much above and below ſhame ; the 
firſt Rank ſets the Faſhions, and the other is 
not taken into them. Men make court, "__ 
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their Deſigns, to the Paſſions of thoſe on whom 
their Fortunes depend, and-as Men approach 
nearer to either of the two Extremes, they 

ive themſelves up intirely to their Inſtincts; 
they think with them, and live only for them ; 
and notwithſtanding the mighty ſeeming Di- 
ſtance between theſe two States of Lite, there 
is not any other Parallel which ſtrikes me more 
ſtrongly than this does, in the words of the 
ingenious Butler : | 


Extremes of Glory and of Shame, 
Like Eaſt and Weſt become the ſame. 


Madneſs ſeems to be nothing elſe but brooding 
fo long over one Paſſion, that the Mind has loſt 
the Faculty of entertaining any other: And here we 
might find Room for many curious Inquiries into 
the Nature and Force of Diſcipline, and how 
much even theſe natural, theſe animal Impul- 
ſes, depend on Inſtitution and Habit, as to 
their Direction and actual Employment, and 
perhaps go a good way towards proving that 
every Man living might once have been a 
Spartan or Sybarite. It is chiefly from the Paſ- 
ſions that the Characters are drawn, that ſtu- 
pendious Variety of Repreſentations, which hu- 
man Nature exhibits: What other Difference 
between Hercules and Geryon, Tbeſeus and Pro, 
cruſtes, Auguſtus and Tiberius, between the 
Hero and a Banditto, between the Man of Ho- 
nour and — But taking leave of the un- 
nurtured both of high and low Degree, as 
pf | being 


* 
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being far out of the Reach of all Advice, I 
will conclude, all that I think proper to ſay of 
the Inſtincts and Affections at this Time, in thoſe 
admirable Rules which Lucan has put into 
Cato's Character, and which would raiſe any o- 
ther Man tothe Levelof him, or evenof Socrates, 
——gervare modum, finemque tueri 
Naturamque ſequi, Patriæque impendere vitam, 
Nec fibi ſed toti genitum je credere mundo. 
We are now come to the third and laſt 
Inlet of our Knowledge, conveyed to us by 
Language, by which we are enabled to make 
uſe of the Materials furniſhed us by the two 
former Inlets to a vaſt Variety of Purpoſes; no 
leſs than all the Mechanical Arts, all Ma- 
thematical and Phyſical Sciences, which are built 
on our Ideas of Senſation; all ethical Know- 
ledge and Obligation, all the Inſtitutions of 
Government, all the Myſteries of Law and of 
Politics, of which the Paſſions are the proper 
Objects; befides many other ſpacious. Fields of 
abſtracted, metaphyſical and ſpeculative In- 
quiries, which neither of the two- former can 
let us into, or give us the leaſt Proſpect of. 
Many of the brute Species have ſome: of their 
Senſes, and all of them ſome of their Inſtincts 
much more acute than we have, ſome of them 
have Inſtincts which we want altogether; ſo 
that when Men are utterly deſtitute of Speech, 
and in courſe, of Reaſon and ſocial Help, they 
are more indigent, helpleſs and unknowing than 
many whole Nations of Brutes, Bees, Waſps, 
| | Piſmires, 
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Piſmires, Beavers, all, in ſhort, who live in Com- 
munity, and ſeveral others who do not. Theſe 
acute Senſes; ſtronger, and even different Inſtincts 
in any of the irrational Species of Animals, 
are exactly adapted to the Wants of each par- 
ticular Species, but would not by any Means 
fit us, would not be conſiſtent with the Cul- 
ture of the third Inlet of Knowledge, of which 
Iwill name but one Inſtance, ſince every Man 
can add as many more as he pleaſes: If a Man 
had the quick Hearing and the perpetual Fears of 
an Hare, how could he ever lend a patient 
Ear and attentive Mind to the Inſtructions of 
his Teachers, or keep his Eyes and Obferya- 
tion cloſely fixed on a Book ? 


Pectłora noſtra duas non admittentia curas ? 


Now the Queſtion is, how wecameby this third 
Inlet ? Whether we fellonit by Chance, contrived 
it ourſelves, or received it from our Parents and 
Neighbours? Every Man can eafily anſwer this 
Queſtion, by recollecting how he got his Mother- 
Tongue, under what Maſter, and by what Gram- 
mar he learned his Greek, Latin, or what other 
Language he is Maſter of; and ſurely he may and 
ought to conclude, how every other Man learn- 
ed that which he ſpeaks or underftands ; there- 
fore he muſt be convinced that it is ſo; that 
it cannot be otherwiſe, till he ſees Men ſpeak 
Languages at Sight, which they never-heard or 
ſtudied before. And ſince Language is artificial, for 


no 


* 
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no Man in his Senſes will ſay that Words are na- 
tive Marks or Signs of Things, and ſince Ra- 
tiocination is the Art of Thinking, and Logick 
moſt rightly ſo defined, I cannot but look on 
the common Definition of Man, as Animal 
Rationale, to be ſomewhat defective. I think 
it might be altered for the better, though that 
would not be complete, to define him Animal 
Rationabile, if Rationabile may be allowed to 
ſignify the Capacity of receiving, and not 
the actual Exerciſe of Reaſon : In which ac- 
ceptation of the Term, I think, Quintilian will 
bear me out, by this Quotation from L. 2. 
Sed quia Sermone carent quæ id faciunt, muta 
atque irrationabilia vocantur. And afterwards, 
L. v. Cap. 11. Nec fi mutts fints voluptas, ratio- 
nabilibus quogque. Horace ſays that all Man- 

kind, at firſt, was mutum & turpe pecus, as the 
poor Savages in New-Guinea, New-Holland 
and other Places are at this Day, and muſt 
continue ſo, until ſome more civilized People 
ſhall ſettle Colonies among them, and teach 
them the Uſe of Speech, and the other Arts of ſo- 
cial Life. I do not mean that the preſent Race 
of grown Savages can be humanized thorough- 
ly, the Children and the growing Generation 
might; but as Youth is the Seed-time for all 
the Sciences, but eſpecially for Languages, there 
is an Age beyond which they are not to be 
planted with any Proſpect of Fruit. Human 


Savages are ſometimes found in the Foreſts of 
G Poland, 


- 
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Poland, which have been dropt there Child- 
ren in the Incurſions of the Tartars, whom it 
is difficult to teach to walk erect, and impofit- 
ble to teach ſome of the elder Ones Language, 
and conſequently Reaſon. Several Inſtances of 
ſuch Savages are to be met with in the Poliſb 
Hiſtories, and Dr. Connor gives us ſome in the 
ſecond Volume of his Account of Poland. And 
as to the Sciences there are almoſt as many In- 
ſtances of blind Men that are Mathematicians, 
as of tolerable Scholars who had not laid an 
early Foundation; we know of three ſuch, 
Didymus of Alexandria, Diogenes of Conſtant i- 
nople, and the late eminent Dr. Sanderſon of 
Cambridge. It is an Idiom in all Languages 
to expreſs an irrational Animal, to call it a poor 
dumb Creature, and Lucretius did very well 
to join the rational Capacity of Man to his 
Tongue, | 


Eximiam natura dedit linguamque capaxque 
Ingenium. . 'ͤꝛw·ͤͤĩ ͤ——-ͤ 


The Greets uſe the ſame Term, Ay», for 
Speech and Reaſon, for the Sermo internus & 
externus; and for that Reaſon, ſeeing and hear- 
ing are called the Senſes of Diſcipline, becauſe 
they only can convey Words to the Mind. 
Words which are the neceflary Vehicles of 
Thought, or as Plutarch very juſtly expreſſes 
jt, in his excellent Treatiſe of Education, Vol. 

II. 
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it, P. 12. of the Paris Edition in Folio. Quel 
ee Atyes TeoMny dravuas £56, Words are the Food. 
of the Underſtanding. I cannot help obſerv- 
ing by the by, that there is perhaps the ſtrong- 
eſt Analogy between the Nouriſhment of the 
Mind and of the Body, that is to be met with, 
the Degrees of Appetite with which each is 
received, the Choice and Quantity of the re- 
ſpective Aliments and their various Concoctions 
in order to an Aſſimilation, into the Subſtance 
of each. Some Animals want ſome of the 
Senſes, moſt Animals have but one Stomach, 
yet ſome of them can digeſt Bones: Ruminat- 
ing Animals have four Stomachs, every Bird 
has two but the Ciftware, and Men have one 
Faculty for the Reception and Digeſtion of 
intellectual Food which all other Animals 
want. I can't help obſerving here, that the 
much flower Growth of Men's Stature and 
Strength than of any other Animal is neceſ- 
ſary, to allow ſufficient Time for the Nouriſh- 
ment and Culture of their rational Faculties in 
the Acquiſition of Knowledge; too forward a 
Spring leaves little or no Fruit for Autumn, 
and precox Ingenium is a proverbial Obſervati- 
on in every Syſtem of Education; all Things 
have .their proper Seaſons, and whether in the 
vegetable, animal, or rational World, what is 
forced beyond its natural Strength ſeldom, if 
ever, arrives at a ſound Maturity. And theſe 


Analogies will alſo furniſh us with. a Rule 
G 2 how 
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how to aſcertain Analogy in other Caſes, 
viz, Where we blend two Things or Sub- 
jets together, which are conveyed to our 
Minds by different Inlets. I mean the Logical 
Analogy of Attribution, not the Mathematical 


one of Proportion which is converſant about the 


relative Modes, which Subjects of the ſame kind 
bear toward each other, whereas the firſt either 
apphes to, or explains, by the known Attributes 
or Properties of one Subject, thoſe of a diffe- 
rent Sort or Species as well as Degree, which 
could not be fo well known, or perhaps not 
at all, without ſuch Alluſion, Compariſon, or 
Illuſtration. I do not think that it would be 
altogether a trifling Inquiry in Logick, to 


Rate that Matter at large, and in every Parti- 


cular, but that not being my preſent Buſineſs 
I return to what is ſo. Purſuant to this Ob- 
ſervation of the Growth both of Mind and Body 


by proper Food, the old Philoſophers were uſed 


to call their Schools the Shops where Phyſick 
was to be bought for the Mind, 


Fervet avaritia miſerave cupidine pettus ? 
Sunt verba & woces quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Poſfis, & magnam morbi deponere partem. 


unt certa piacula que te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libellb, 


as if they wrought like a Charm and perfected 


the Cure at once, and ſo they doſometimes. Alex- 


ander 
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ander was the moſt violent, diſſolute young Man 
in Sparta, he ſtruck out one of Lycurgas's 
Eyes, was ſent by the Citizens to Lycurgus to 
puniſh him in what manner he pleaſed ; Ly- 
curgus received him as a Pupil rather than a 
Criminal, and in a few Days ſent him out of 
his Houſe the moſt ſober compoſed Man in the 
City, the moſt exact Copy, as well as great- 
eſt Admirer of the Virtues of that wonder- 
ful Man, who left Sparta in Poſſeſſion, for a- 
bove ſeven hundred Years, of that noble Cha- 
rater of Aapaiyeog, the Tamer of Men, 
for Horace never was more in the Right than 
when he ſays, 


Nemo adeo ferus eft ut non miteſcere poſſit 
Si modo Culture patientem accommodet aurem. 


Quintilian, on theſe Principles, ſays, Tan- 
tum ingenii quantum memoriæ, and Plutarch, 
in the Eſſay lately quoted, ſays, that the My- 
thologiſts therefore did wiſely in making Me- 
mory the Mother of the Muſes : He obſerves 
farther that in the Arts and Sciences, a Concur- 
rence of three Things is requifite, Nature, Rea- 
Jon and Uſe. Now by Reaſon here, ſays he, I would 
be underſtood to mean Learning, and by Uſe Ex- 
erciſe ; of theſe, Learning aſſiſts Nature with 
the Principles, and J. de with the Exerciſe. 
If Nature be not improved by Learning it is 
blind; and again, here Nature reſembles the Soil, 
1 8 the 
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the Inſtructor of Youth, the Huſbandman, and 
the rational Principles and Precepts which are 
taught 5 755 hy 20 all "oof, ſays he, 7 

emptorily affirm to have met and conſpired to 
3 the Souls of thoſe great M. 150 tha- 
goras, Socrates, and Plato. And happy is that 
Man and beloved by the Gods, by whoſe Bounty 
they are conferred. ——lIt you deſire more of it. 
I refer you to the Treatiſe itſelf, which is, at 
leaſt, as well worth the reading as any Thing 
that great Philoſopher has left us. Thales the 
Milehan, the firſt Importer of Learning among 
the European Greeks, was fully ſenſible of this 
Truth, when he thanked the Gods for having 
made him a Man not a Brute, a Man not a 
Woman, a Greek and not a Barbarian: And 
Plato concluded his Life with a Thankſgiving 
to the Gods for having made him a Man, a 


Greek, and the Scholar of Socrates, I will 


cloſe this with one Quotation from Ari/tofle, 
about the End of his /eventh Book of Politicks. 
FATE re Kat TAG 44 TO'TEOTNEATY GUN 
Tyg Out avanAnpor, all Art and Diſcipline 
intends to fill up the Defe&s of Nature, to 
ſupply what is wanting. It were eaſy to hea 

Quotations to this Point, nay every Boo 

writ for the Inſtruction of Men, and all pre- 
tend to have that View, is a Proof of the Po- 
ſition that we need it, as every Butcher and 


Cook is that we require daily Food, 


As 
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As I took notice that the common De- 
finition of Man, Animal Rationale, appeared 
to me defective, as not ſufficiently expreſſive of 
his true Nature, but full fraught with the Ab- 
ſurdity of innate Ideas, as if he came into 
the World with all his intellectual Furniture 
about him, whereas his Growth both of Mind 
and Body, is not only gradual but very flow, 
but the Mind much the moſt ſo, which is ne- 
ver too old to learn if it began young; I hold 
it abſolutely neceſſary to make a diſtinction be- 
tween mere Nature and Nature improved by 
Culture, between Nature dreſt and undreſt. 
All Men, who know their Uſe and can procure 
them, wear Clothes, yet I could not allow Ani- 
mal Veſtitum to be, by any Means, not only a 
complete; but even a ſufficiently diſcriminating 
Article between him and the brute Generation; 
becauſe, as every Man is born naked, ſo we 
find in many Places Myriads of Savages who 
have not yet found out any Clothing where- 
with to cover themſelves. Had that been al- 
lowed a proper Definition, Hobs would have 
ſent him into the World armed Cap d Peed, his 
Scimiter drawn, and Arm raiſed to aſſert his 
natural Rights by the Death or Conqueſt of every 
other Man; and Cumberland would have introdu- 
ced him in a Toga pura, with the Olive-Branch 
held out in his Hand, and he bawling as loud 
as ever he could for his Life, for a Truce and 
a free Conference, in order to invent Languages, 
make Laws, and chooſe Magiſtrates from among 
| 2 them- 
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themſelves, for the neceſſary Support and Com- 
fort of ſocial Life: Whereas really the poor 
Creature knows nothing of one or t other, but 
juſt as he happens to be bred up, and he culti- 
vates the Arts of Peace or War as he is applied to 
either, and ſometimes both in their Turns. It 
ſeems very plain to me, that nothing ought to 
enter into the Definition of untaught Nature, 
but what every Individual of the Species is by 
its mere untaught Nature ready to do at all 
Times, and in all Places; or that what no 
Individual of an animal Species ever does at any 
Time, or on any Occaſion, without long Cul- 
ture, and in which the ſeveral individuals differ 
enxceedingly from each other, not only as to the 
Dexterity of doing it well, but the Ability of 
doing it at all, ſuch artificial Acquiſitions are 
properly to be aſcribed to Education which in- 
troduced them, and not to the mere animal Na- 
ture of that Species, not one of which ever 
arrived at it, but by reiterated Inſtruction, and 
a flow, laborious Progreſs. Cicero de legibus 
LI. 88. 10. P. 37. Edit. Cantab. 1727. Nibil 
eft enim unum uni tam fimile, tam par, quam 
omnes inter noſmetipſos ſumus. Quod fi depra- 
vatio conſuetudinum, fi opinionum varitas non 
imbecillitatem animorum torqueret & flecteret, 
quocungque cæ piſſet ſui nemo ipſe tam fimilis eſſet, 
quam omnes ſunt omnium: Hague quæcunque 
eff hominis definitio, una in omnes valet. Quod 
arg menti ſatis eff, nullam diſſimilitudinem eſſe 
in genere; qua fi eſſet, non una omnes definitio con- 
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tineret. Etenim ratio, qua una prefiamus bel- 
luis, per 2 conjectura valemus, argumenta- 

refe 


mur, imus, diſſerimus, confictmus aliquid, 
concludimus, certe 75 „ dofirina 4 fe. 
rens, diſcendi quidem facultate par: Nam & 
ſenfibus eadem omma comprebenduntur; & ea quæ 
movent ſenſus itidem movent omnium; quaque in 
animis imprimuntur, de quibus ante dixi, in- 
choatæ intelligentiæ, ſimiliter in omnibus impri- 
muntur; inter preſque eſt mentis oratio, verbis 


diſerepans, ſententiis congruens. No Philoſo- 


r would define a Parrot animal laguens, though 
it can be taught to pronounce ſeveral Words; 
or put all the Tricks a Dog may be taught in- 
to the ſpecifick Definition of that Creature, for 
how can that be a true ſpecifick Definition 
which takes in but a few of the Individuals 
that compoſe it? In a Deſcription of Dogs, 
one might properly take notice of their Docili- 
ty; ſo far as it reaches, it makes the valuable 
Part of their Character; as a Dog may be 
bred up to be a Blood-Hound, though without 
underftanding the Purpoſe he is applied to, 
and our Anceſtors the Scythians made great Uſe 
of them in their Wars. But to return to the 
human Definition, J hope I may by this Time 
fafely deliver it thus, Homo eſt animal ſermonis 
capax, eoque interprete etiam & rationis, Man 
is an Animal capable of being taught to ſpeak, 
and by the Means of Speech to reaſon alſo. 

H Iwas 
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1 
I was juſt going to conclude with a few 
Quotations from Mr. Zocke, when a Couple 
of others came in my Way, from which F 
thought I could clearly ſhew the Uſefulneſs of 
diſtinguiſhing the different Canals or Avenues 
by which the Notices of different Things ap- 
proach our Minds. Sextus Empiricus in ſeveral 
Places produces the Authority of Democritus in 
his Canons, to.prove, hat there are two Kinds 
of Knowledge, one of the Senſes, the other of the 
Mind; of which that by the Mind he calls Know- 
ledge, accounting it that which may be truſted for 
the Judgment of Truth, that by the Senſes he 
calleth dark and obſcure, denying it to have any 
Certainty as to the Knowledge of Truth, Gc. 
There is more to the fame Purpoſe in Sextus 
Empiricus, from whom this is literally tranſlat- 
ed, otherwiſe I ſhould rather have expreſſed it 
thus——There are two Kinds of Notices 
which he calls that by the Mind Knowledge— 
But as he always uſes the ſame Term eig 
throughout the Quotation, I let the Word 
Knowledge ſtand in the Tranſlation though it 
is plainly equivocal, and ſignifies Idea of Sen- 
ſation in one Place, and Notion or Science in 
another. The Author had diſcovered the Glim- 
merings of the Truth, therefore what was im- 
perfectly underſtood muſt of courſe be indiſ- 
tinctly worded. Had he conſidered that diffe- 
rent Objects give different Notices of themſelves 
to the Mind, and by different Ways of Ap- 
proach, he might clearly have ſhewn their Di- 
verſity, 


( 5r) 
_ verſity, pointed out their Limits, and the Road 
which each of them muſt neceſſarily have taken 
to come at us. 
I little expected to have look d into, 
much leſs quoted any Thing from the Writings 
of a Divine in this little logical Eſſay, but a 
Friend ſhewing me a Paſſage or two which he 
had drawn out of a couple of Dr. South's Ser- 
mons, and left them with me for my Conſidera- 
tion, I was very well pleaſed with it, ſince it 
confirms me in the Perſuaſion of the Simpli city, 
Truth and Uſefulneſs of the Principles I lay 
down, by ſhewing me what ſtrange learned 
Blunders the greateſt Men make, when they 
will ſoar out of Sight in Search of Refinements. 
I will make Uſe of the Paſſages without tran- 
ſcribing the Whole; I will mark ſuch as are the 
Doctor's own Words, and that you may ſee that 
I have repreſented him fairly; I begin with that 
taken from the firſt of his two Diſcourſes on 
2 Theſſ. ii. 11. in the fourth Volume of the 
Edition in Ocfavo, from p. 358 to 363. The 
Species ſenfibiles and Species intelligibiles are 
Terms long known and uſed by Logicians, which 
Terms I choſe to tranſlate by Ideas of Senſation 
and ſpeculative Notions ; _ their obſerving 
the vaſt Di — between the ſame Object, as 
it was fenſible, and affected the Senſe, and as it 
was intelligible, and moved the Underſtanding, 
they held the Nach of another Principle wit 
out the Soul, to advance the Object a on *; 
bili ad ' gradum intelligibilem, ys hes they ca jo 
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an Intellictus Agens. But what this Intellectus 
Agens was, how it acted in this Operation, and 
enabled the human Underſtanding to apprehend 
ſpeculative and abſtracted Notions, and to apply 
ſenſible Objects to ſcientifick Purpoſes, they are 
not ſo well agreed, nor are altogether ſo clear 
as in ſhewing the Neceſſity of ſuch an extrin- 
fick Principle. Plato, and Ariſtotle after him 
— as e, it from him ) and ſeveral of the 

oft eminent of the Peripatetick hoe both an- 
cient and modern, hold, that this ſpi ritual Li ght 
neceſſary to enable the Object to affect the intellec- 
tive Faculty, which yet the Object cannot give 
it. ſelf, nor yet firike or move the Faculty without 
it, is an Irradiation or Illumination of on 
That ſupreme Intelligence (whoſe Body they wy 
3s Light and his Soul Truth ) which ſhines bo 
on the Object and the Faculty, and enables the 
Objects to affect the Mind, and the Mind to 
conceive intellective Notions, and to draw ſcien- 
tifick Conſequences from the Objects. For they 
inferr'd from the fifth Chapter of Ariſtotle's third 
Book nee woxns, that beſides the native in- 
berent Light of the Intelleft (which yet is efſen- 
tial to it, as it is . Faculty made to apprehend 
and take j in its Objects after a 1 Way ) 
there is alſs ple mp5. Light in — Nature of a 
Medium, 3 in upon it, by a continual Ef 
flux and Emanation from the great Fountain of 
Light, and irradiating this intellectual Faculty, 
together with the Species or Repreſentations of 
7 ings imprinted thereupon, | This laſt Quota- 
tion 


('s3) | 
tion is from the ſecond Sermon of the third Vo- 
lume, p. 55, 56. ] Others of them have other 
Ways of endeavouring to explain it; ſome ima- 
gined, that they conſulted the Honour and 
Dignity of human Nature by aſſerting, that 
though there is and muſt be an Intellectus 
Agens, yet that 1t is no more than a different Fa- 
culty of the ſame Soul, or a different Function 

the ſame Faculty. But not to trouble you wi 

any more of this Sort of Learning, which you 
underſtand ſo much better than I do, this is 
certain, that as there muſt be Objects preſented 
to the outward Senſes in order to ſtrike them, 
and produce Ideas of Senſation, ſo it will be 
equally impoſſible to produce Notions in the 
Mind, unleſs the Species intelligibiles be placed 
in a proper objective View, and fairly laid be- 
fore it for its Peruſal, for de non apparentibus et 
non exiſtentibus eadem eſt Ratio. Now all the 
Queſtion is, by what Light, through what Ave- 
nue, and in what Vehicle they approach the 
Mind, and are received into it? The former 
Hypotheſis (of an univerſal divine Illumination 
on the ſenſible Objects to make them productive 
of intellectual Improvements, and on the Mind 
to enable it to extract ſuch ſpiritual Wonders out 
of them ) is partly unintelligible, highly vain, 
dangerouſly enthufiaſtick, and falſe in Fact; for 
there are many Hundreds of ignorant, unſpecu- 
lative Men fre one that is otherwiſe ; beſides, 
that this Hypotheſis does not provide Objects, 
proper Objects, true Species Intelligibiles 7 _ 


(54) 
Underſtanding, but only pretends to qualify it 
for grafting ſome ſcientifick Uſes on ſenſible Ob- 
jets, ſo that we are yet to look out for ſome 
other Harbinger to introduce, and ſome Cloth- 
ing to make them, as I may term it, viſible to 
the Underſtanding, and cogniſable by it. Innate 
Ideas will anſwer no Purpoſe nor ſtand an Ar- 
gument, but Inſtruction in and by Language 
will hold univerſally, will take in every Indivi- 
dual of the human Species through all that infi- 
nite Variety of intermediate Degrees, between 
the moſt learned and knowing Man that ever 
was, and the dumb Savage of the Foreſt : The 
true Principle is always fimple and clear, and, for 
that Reaſon, too often over-look'd for elaborate 
Errors, with fo very ſmall a Mixture of Truth 
in them, that there is hardly enough to make 
them ſtick together; inſomuch that it requires 
ſome Pains, if not Sagacity, to find it out, and 
rate it from the reſt of the Traſh. Nay, I 

can't fee how this ſame Irradiation could work 
its intellectual Effect without Words; for the 
brighteſt Light, ſhining on a ſenſible Object, will 
not make it viſible to a blind Man; much leſs 
will it create an intellectual Object for the Mind, 
or convey it without the Mediation of Lan- 
guage, let Raymond Lully ſay as many witty 
Things as he pleaſes on Fire's being the Parent 
of Motion, Life and Thought. Much leſs will 
I trouble you with the idle Dreams of the Storcks 
on the Topick of Language, as if every Word 
in it were either a natural Sign of ſomething, 
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or that there was a natural Reaſon, at leaſt, why: 
that particular Word was taken up, or offer d 
itfelf to ſignify that Thing; as if Greek were 


the only Language in the World, or the firſt. 
one; and a Spice of that Conceitedneſs ſeems to 
run through the Cratylus of Plato, though there 
are a great many valuable and curious Things 
in that Dialogue. This Whim- of the Srovcky 
about their Words puts me in Mind of one 
ſomewhat akin to it among another Sort of 
Quacks, that every Vegetable has a ſufficient 
Signature impreſs'd on it by Nature, to diſcover 
its good or bad Qualities by, not only whether 
it was eſculent, medicinal or poiſonous, but of 
what Sort, and to what Part the Good or Harm 
was to be done, Cephalicks, Stomachicks, Car- 
diacks, Hepaticks, icks, &c. But I fear, 
that if Inſtin& did not Guard the brute Genera- 
tion, and Culture the human, more would die by 
Poiſon in a Month, than ever were ſwept away 
by Murrain and Plague in a Year, Ican hardly 
forgive the S7o:c&s for pretending to take away 
the Inſtincts by their Philoſophy, and account» 
ing ſo wretchedly for Language, which is ano- 
ther and the moſt conſiderable of tae three Inlets 
of Knowledge, The Stoicks were the moſt 
proud uncomfortable Sect of all the Sophiſts, yet 
Seneca prefers them without Heſitation to all 
their Gods, for this wiſe Reaſon, that the Gods 
can't help being good, but their wife Man is 
ood in Spite of himſelf and the Gods too, 
ririx Cauſa Diis placuit, ſed victa Catom; and 
in 
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in the demure Pride and ſullen Triumph of his 
Victory conſiſts his infinite Glory and Reward, 
and he rejects the Offer of any other with Scorn, 
Yet this ſame Seneca, if he is not foully bely'd 
with Agrippina, was as errant a Debauchee as 
Ariſtippus, who, being a jolly Companion and 
loving the Diverſions and good Chear of a Court, 
profeſs d the Vices of the Company he kept, to 
which Seneca added Hypocriſy and Avarice. 
All Senecas Wealth would be but a Species ſen- 
fphiles to Aſop's Cock; a curious repeating 
Watch is no more, to the Beaſt or mere — e; 
to a Child it is a pretty Play-thing, to a * 
Lady it is a Trinket at her Side, to which other 
ſmaller ones hang; to the Beau it is a Memoran- 
dum to pull out to ſhew that he has it, as alſo 
an Aſſignation on his Hands which it puts him 
in Mind of, it is his Companion to ſpeak to him 
when he is alone, and to tell what o Clock it is 
when he can't ſleep of Nights; others conſider 
its Uſe, and that it is a fine Piece of Workman- 
ſhip, but not one of a thouſand knows its conſti- 
tuent Parts, and the mechanical Principles by 
- which they are put together ; and I was told of 
a very brave Highlander who daſh'd a Watch 
he had taken in Battle on the Ground, and kill'd 
the little purring Animal to make a Snuff- Box 
of its Shell. Having mention'd a Watch, I can't 
avoid juſt hinting on the exceeding flow Pro- 
greſs of many Arts, if not all; Pocket Watches 
are not of long Standing, ' Repeating Clocks are 
not near an hundred Years old, Repeating 
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Watches not above two or three and fifty Yeats, 
the Orrery but about twenty. Whether we 
look to manual Arts, as Painting, Sculpture, 
Building, or to the Exerciſes and Operations of 
the Mind, we ſhall find them all owing to In- 
ſtruction, Pains taken with the Learners and by 
them, Encouragement, Emulation and much 
Time to bring them to ſuch Perfection as they 
have arrived at. Dyjodorus Siculus fays expreſly, 
that there was not one fine Building in Egypt 

till Se/o/fris introduced them, wherever 
learned his Skill; and Auguſtus boaſted at his 
Death, that he had found Rome of Brick but 
left it of Marble; and the fine Taſte of Building 
began to decay ſoon after the Age of Titus, to 
revive a little under Dioclgſian, and in the Eaſt 
afterwards under Juſtinian; and ſince the Re- 
vival of Arts about two Centuries ago in Tal, 
we find to this Day, the Style of Painting and 
Building of the different Schools very diſcerni- 
ble among the Artiſts train d up in them. The 
Auguſtan Age excell'd in every Art but one, O- 
ratory, which expired with Cicero and the Com- 
mon- Wealth, for the ſtrong Reaſons given by 
uintilian or. Tacitus, whoever of them writ 
the Dialogue de Cauſis corruptæ Eloquentie ; the 
Attick Oratory flouriſh'd only while Athens 
was its own Sovereign; the Macedonian Domis 
nion forced Demoſthenes to kill himſelf, and 
Oratory to ſuppreſs its Voice in Greece for ever; 
for nothing ſucceeded after but little flattering 
Harangues, and paultry Declamations on ficti- 
I tious 
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tious Subjects. There is Matter for more than 
an hundred Pancirolluss to write, de Rebus in- 
ventis et deperditis, or to ſhew that Inſtitution 
and Encouragement ſet Induſtry at work juſt as 
they pleaſe, ſint Mecenates non deerunt Flacci, 
Marones, and that the whole rational, ſcienti- 
fick and moral Nature of Man, is that ſecond 
one which Culture began and Cuſtom has ri- 
veted ; his intellectual Improvements are the 
Arts of ſpeaking and thinking, and the very 
Terms, Ethicks in Greek and Morals in Latin, 
ſhew that they were derived from Cuſtom. 
It is now Time to produce Mr. Locke's 
Teſtimony againſt his Authority, which is ſo 
deciſively urged for Ideas of Senſation, being 
the only Inlets of Human Knowledge ; and I 
ſhall afterwards ſhew from Mr. Locke, how fo 
acute a Reaſoner came to fall into this Inconſiſ- 
tency with himſelf and with the Truth. Firſt 
then, every Argument, which Mr. Locke uſes 
to prove that there are no innate Ideas, ſerves as 
{trongly againſt the Poſſibility of Men's attain- 
ing Language, which is declarative of Ideas and 
introductive of Notions without teaching. L. 1. 
C. ii. F. 23. p. 12. of his Eſſay concerning Hu- 
man Underſtanding, fourth Edition printed by 
Churchill, 1700, he has theſe Words. For, firſt 
it is evident, they have learned the Terms and 
their Signification ; neither of which was born 
with them. But this is not all the acquired 
Knowledge in the Caſe : The Ideas themſelves, 
about which the Propoſition is, are not born with 
| them 
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them no more than their Names, but get after- 
wards — we by Degrees get Ideas and Names. — 
When Children have, by repeated Senſations, got 
Ideas fix'd in their Memories, they begin, by Be- 
rees, to learn the Uſe of Signs, and when they 
bave got the Skill to apply the Organs of Speech to 
the framing of articulate Sounds, they begin to 
make Uſe of Words, to fognify their Ideas to others: 
Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes borrow from 
others, and ſometimes make themſelves, [ which, 
by the by, is only miſtaking and pronouncing 
ill ] as one may objerve among the new and un- 
uſual Names Children often give to Things in 
their firſt Uſe of Language. In the ſame Book, 
Chapter and Page, Section 10. Ve have Reaſon 
to imagine, that they ¶ viz. Brates | have not the 
Faculty of abſtrafting or making general Ideas, 
Vince they have no Uſe of Words, or any other ge- 
neral Signs. L. 2. c. 22. at Number 3, towards 
the Beginning of F. 9. p. 156 — whzch is the 
moſt uſual by explaining Actions we never ſaw, 
or Notions we cannot ſee. —» Had Mr. Locke 
attended ſufficiently to this Expreſſion of his 
own, he had perceived, and conſequently made 
a great Diſtinction between Ideas and Notions, 
and the different Ways of coming by them ; 
and that the Hiſtory of paſt or Relation of dif- 
tant Actions is knowable only by Words as No- 
tions. But though Mr. Locke has here, and in 
ſome other Places, which I ſhall quote preſently, 
acknowledged the Difference between Ideas and 
Notions, yet, in very many Places he uſes the 
| I 2 two 
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two Terms indiſcriminately for each other very 
improperly ; I will give you one palpable In- 
ſtance-of it, ( beſides his talking of Ideas of Spi- 
rits and Abſtractions) in the fourth Chapter of 
the ſecond Book, he ſays, by which Means we 
get the Idea of Space both from Sight and Touch, 
and in the fifth Chapter, he ſays, the Ideas by 
more than one Senſe, are of Space, &c, ——= 
Whereas by his own Way of proving it, he 
makes as diſcurſive an Inference as can be from 
ſolid Matter and Motion, which, rightly conſi- 
der'd, ſhews Space to be a Notion and not an 
Idea. We have an Idea of a ſolid Body both 
from Sight and Touch, we can ſee a Body 
move, we can meaſure the Diſtance between 
two Bodies, and we infer that Bodies muſt have 
ſome Place to be and move in ; but we neither 
ſee nor feel this tame Thing call'd Space. I am 
far from denying the Reality of it, I allow the 
Juſtneſs of the Concluſion, that all Bodies are 
and move in ſomething, and Space is as good a 
Word for that Something as any other. What 
its Nature or Properties are is not at all my pre- 
ſent Buſineſs to determine; but it is very plain, 
that it is not the Object of any Senſe, pray of 
what Senſe is it the Object? Can there be an Idea 
of Senſation without a ſenſible Object? Its be- 
ang an intelligible Conſequence drawn from Pre- 
miſes won't help him much. A Man born with 
a Cataract on both Eyes, and Sight given him at 
full Age, would ſoon determine the Queſtion, 
and convince you that Space is not a ſenſible 


Object, 
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Object, by the Pains it would coſt you to make 
him conceive Diſtance ; and that the Sun was 
not as near him, and as much within his Reach 
as the Fire in the Chimney ; a Schoolboy's Kite, 

with a Lanthorn and Candle at its Tail, 
no doubt on't, often paſs'd with Folks, not far 
off, for a Star. In Page 235, Mr. Locke calls 
Language a voluntary Impoſition. P. 237. A 
erfettly arbitrary Impoſition. P. 247 |. 3. c. 4. 
II. Simple Ideas are only to be got by thoſe Im- 
preſſions, Objects themſelves make on our Minds, 
by the proper Inlets appointed to each Sort, If 
they are not received this Way, all the Words in 
the World, made Uſe of to explain or define any 
of their Names, will never be able to produce in 
us the Idea it flands for. For Words being 
Sounds can produce in us no other fimple Ideas, 
than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite any in us 
but by that voluntary Connexion between them 
and the Ideas we had made them fland for. P. 255. 
1. 3. c. v. f. 12. Conformable, I ſay, to this, we 
find that their Names lead our Thoughts to the 
Mind, and no farther. When we ſpeak of Fuſ- 
tice or Gratitude, we frame to ourſelves no Ima- 
gination of any Thing exiſting, which we would 
conceive ; but our Thoughts terminate in the ab- 
firatt Ideas of thoſe Virtues, and look not farther 
as they do, when we ſpeak of an Horſe, or Iron, 
whoſe ſpecifick Ideas we confider not, as barely in 
the Mind, but as in Things themſelves, which 
afford the original Patterns of thoſe Ideas. But 
in mixed Modes, at leaſt the moſt W 
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Parts of them, which are moral Beings, we con- 
fider the original Patterns, as being in the Mind; 
and to thoſe we refer for the diſtinguiſbing of par- 
ticular Beings under Names. And hence I think it 
is, that theſe Eſſences of the Species of mix d 
Modes are by a more particular Name cal'd No- 
tions, as by a peculiar Right, appertaining to 
the - Underſtanding. P. 280. 1. 3. c. 9. §. 1, 2. 
Mr. Locke makes a double Uſe of Words, the firſt 
for the recording of our own Thoughts — ſecondly, 
the other for the communicating of cur Thoughts 
to others. Whereby, as it were, we talk to our- 
ſelues, thoſe Thoughts that are recorded in our 
Memories. —P. 28 1. 1. 3. c. 9. f. 4. Now ſince 
Sounds have no natural Connexion with our Ideas, 
but have all their Signification from the arbi- 
trary Impojition of Men. — And the Section im- 
mediately following has theſe Words, Words 
Having naturally no Signification, the Id:a | I think 

that Notion ought to be added at leaſt, accord- 
ing to his own Rule, quoted from the twelſth 
Section of the % Chapter of the third Book, 
p. 255.] which each lands for, muſt be learned 
and retain'd by thoſe, who would exchange 
Thoughts, Gc. — With Mr. Locke's good Leave, 
and by Mr. Loches own Authority, I do aſſert 
over again in his Words taken from p. 247. I. 3. 
c. 4. H 11. that fimple Ideas are only to be got by 


thoſe Impreſſions Objects themſelves make —— if 


they are not received this Way, all the Words in 
the World made Uſe of to explain, or define any 
of their Names, will never be able to produce in 
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us the Idea it ſtands for; for Words being 
Sounds, can produce in us no other fimple Ideas 
than of thoſe very Sounds, nor excite any in us 
but by that voluntary Connexion between them and 
the Ideas we had made them ſtand for. I have 
quoted this twice, and if Mr. Locke had conſi- 
_ der'd it as often, beſides ſuch other Quotations 
as I have taken from him, and ten times as 
many to the ſame Purpoſe, which I could have 
taken, he had not continued to aſſert, that Ideas 
of Senſation were our only Source and Maga- 
zine of Knowledge; he would, he muſt have 
allow'd Notions their own Inlet, or Conduit 
Pipes of Words through the whole Eflay, as 
well as in the Quotation laſt produced for the 
ſecond Time, and p. 255, l. 3. c. 5. F. 12. allo 
quoted before. I ſhall therefore add but a very 
few Proofs more from Mr. Locke, for the Truth 
againſt his own Hypotheſis, p. 283. I. 3. c. 9. 
F. 9. For if we will obſerve how Children learn 
Languages, we ſhall find, that to make them un- 
derſtand what the Names of ſimple Ideas or Sub- 
ances ſtand for, People ordinarily ſhew them the 
Thing, whereof they would have them have the 
Idea, and then repeat to them the Name that 
Stands for it, as White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, 
Cat, Dog. But as for mix'd Modes, eſpecially 
the moſt material of them, moral Words, the 
Sounds are uſually learned firſt, and then to know 
what complex Idea they ſtand for, they are either 
beholden to the Explication of others, or (which 
happens for the moſt Part) are left to thetr own 
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Oßſer vation and Induſtry; which being little laid 
out in the Search of the true and preciſe Meaning 
of Names, theſe moral Words are in moſt Men's 
Mouths, little more than bare Sounds; or when 
they have any, tis for the moſt Part but a very 
looſe and undetermined, and conſequently obſcure 
and confuſed Signification. P. 30 1. l. 3. c. 11, 
§. 1. Speech being the great Bond that holds So- 
ciety together, and the common Conduit, whereby 
the Improvements of Knowledge are convey'd from 
one Man and one Generation to another. Mr. 
Locke uſes the Expreſſion of Conduit Pipes for 
Language to convey Notions, mix'd Modes or 
moral Words, from one Man to another in very 
many Places; Nay, he aſſerts their Uſe even in 
thinking, for P. 302. l. 3. c. 11. F. 5. This 
Inconvenience (ſays he) in an ill Uſe of Words, 
Men ſuffer in their own private Meditations, c. 
P. 304. F. 8. laſt Line, — if Men would ſpeak 
intelligibly even to themſelves alone, — I think, 
that Mr. Locke has ſpoken home enough to the 
Point for which I have produced him, ſo very 
home and full, that I ſhould have been aſtoniſh'd 
at his perſiſting in his inviolable Attachment to 
the Senſes and their Ideas, did I not conſider the 
all-commanding Force of Hypotheſis, which is 
able to overlook, or fancy that it can reconcile 
the moſt glaring Contradictions, and that the 
ingenious Author himſelf has let us into a great 
Part of the true Reaſon of it, p. 288. 1. 3. c. 9. 
$. 21. Here Mr. Locke ſays, I muſt confeſs then, 
that when I firſt began this Diſcourſe of 9 4 
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Underflanding, and a good While after, I had mi 
the leaſt Thought that any Conſideration of Words 
was at all neceſſary to it. — But when I began 
to examine the Extent and Certainty of our Knows 
ledge, I found it had ſo near a Connexion with 
Words — that they ſeem'd ſcarce ſeparable = 
Words interpoſe between our Underſtandings and 
the Truth, like the Medium through which viſi- 
ble Objetts paſs, — Language the Inſtrument 


of Knowledge. — Mr. Locke maſt not only have 


retracted an Hypotheſis explicitly, which he had 
been many Years contriving and communicating 
in Converſation ; and 1687, he publiſh'd his 
Scheme in a ſmall Volume in French, and 
printed it in Holland; and he muſt have pulb'd 
down the whole Fabrick, to have raiſed a new 
one of quite another Model in its Stead. Againſt 
this, almoſt all the Affections of the human 
Mind proteſted, Pride and Concern for his Cha- 
racer, paternal Indulgence and Unwillingnefs 
to throw down at onee the Work of above half 
a Life towards the latter End of it. It was be- 
ginning a new Courſe of Study in one's old Age; - 


ſo he thought he ſalved the Matter tolerably, by 


treating Words civilly when they eame in his 


Way, and allowing them occaſionally their full 


Scope and Office in conveying Knowledge to the 
human Mind, and that this would be ſufficient 
to keep the Peace between them, whereas, he 
has really overthrown the Doctrine of the Senſes 
being the ſole Inlet of Knowledge, more effectu- 


ally than he has done that of innate Ideas, even 
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in the Senſe he took them, and has open'd a 
moſt ſpacious Avenue through the Mediation of 
Words, by which, much the greateft, much 
the moſt valuable Part of our Knowledge arrives 
at us; all indeed that deſerves the Name of 
Knowledge among Men, to which, even Sextus 
Empiricus aſſents, and produces the Authority 
of Democritus for it, notwithſtanding the com- 
mon Opinion that the Scep7icks believed nothing, 
which would be full as impoſſible as the Stoical 
Apathy ; they had heap'd up all the Inſtances 
they could think on, of the Fallibility of each of 
the Senſes, and they often went too far in that 
Road ; but ſeveral of their beſt Writers allow'd 
the Certainty of ſome intellectual Truths drawn 
from proper Principles; but it is no Part of my 
Task now, and probably never will be, to write 
a Vindication of any particular Pyrrhoniſt, or a 
Diſſertation to prove it poſſible to repreſent the 
Hypotheſis as not altogether irrational, on its 

Principles taken in their beſt Light. | 
Had Mr. Locke fallen on the Conſidera- 
tion of Language, and its ſeveral neceſſary 
Ules, to name our Ideas, to receive, record, re- 
cal for our own Meditation, and communicate 
Notions from one Man and one Generation to an- 
other ; had he ſoon enough known, and at- 
tended to the Senſe of a remarkable Parentheſis, 
which he has inſerted in Pag. 276. 1. 3. C. 6. 
§ 51. in theſe Words (eſpecially the Beginners 
of Languages, if we can imagine any ſuch) he 
had not only avoided all Miſtakes, and there 
| as are 
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are ſome in it, but had alſo made that celebrat- 
ed Book much more perfect and uſeful than 
ever it was repreſented by its greateſt Admi- 
rers; and I heartily lament that he did not per- 
ceive the near Connexion between our Knowledge 
and Words, ſo near that they ſeem ſcarce ſepara- 
ble, early enough to have taken Language in, 
and given it a Place from the Beginning among 
the Inlets of our intellectual Improvement, 
the Conduit Pipe of our Knowledge ; his fine 
Genius would have ſent it out into the World 
the moſt finiſhed Piece that could be wiſhed, 
when he was able to make ſo much of it with 
the Senſe; only; or wherever he brought in 
Words, it was not only inconſiſtent with, but 
utterly deſtructive of his Foundation Principle, 
of his grand Hypotheſis, that our Senſes were 
the only Inlets, and Ideas of Senſation the only 
Materials of all our Science, of all that we 
know, of all that we can be taught. I had much 
rather have had Cauſe to admire Mr. Locke's 
Performance, than to point out any Defects in 
it, I could lay my Finger on ſome of them, 
and ſhew that every one of them was occaſion- 
ed by not conſidering Language all along as the 
Conduit Pipe of Knowledge; but he has taken 
Notice of it ſo often occaſionally, and then aſ- 
ſerted it ſo warmly, and proved it ſo ſtrongly, 
that I hope, Sir, you think by this Time, that 
I have kept my Word as to what I promiſed in 
Mr. Locke's Name, and that you'll allow him 
to be a good Voucher for me. And I hope that 
K 2 you 
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you will agree with me in this too, rather to 
take in the ingenious Author's later Diſcovery 
of Words (which he owns Pag. 288. 1. 3. C. 
9. § 21.) to correct the Miſtakes and ſupply 
the Defects of an imperfect Syſtem, rather 
than to ſet his own riper Notions and more 
juſt Obſervations in Battle-array againſt the 
Tenour of the Work, and to overturn abſo- 
Jutely a moſt favourite Hypotheſis. I have 
long obſerved that there is no maintaining half 
a Truth, either the Portion ſuſtained will be 
given up in the Diſpute, or the Whale muſt 
be aſſumed with an ill Grace, when one has 
been driven to retreat into it for Shelter ; there- 
fore let us allow Language to paſs for one of 
Mr.. Locke's Inlets of Knowledge, and add it 
to the other Inlets, which is the Deſign of Na- 
ture, and I think I have proved that it was fo 
of this Author alſo, | 

If Language be not only expreſſive of 
Ideas, but the Conduit Pipe by which Notions 
are conveyed from one Man and one Generation 
to another, and that we cannot think, or as 
Mr. Locke elegantly Words it, /þeak intelligibly 
10 eurſebves alone without it; it ſeems to me a 
neceſſarily reſulting Corollary, that could Men 
have inyented Words (which I can by no 
Means grant) yet they could not have invented 
a Language, but only a few Words to call their 
Ideas of Senfation by, which are always prior 
to Words in every Man. Nor would ſuch 
aaa eos 
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Value of Words is to convey ſcientifick Notions 
to us, and to carry on the Commerce of 
Knowledge between different Men, and the 
different Generations of Mankind. Letters ate 
. the grammatical Elements of Words; and, as 
ſuch, they are neceſſary for a Scholar to begin 
the Study of a dead Language; yet Words are 
as much older than Letters, as the Art of 
Writing is than that of Printing ; wherefore I 
doubt whether any Man ever fet himſelf to learn 
a new Language before Letters were found out; 
I am ſure no Scholar ever did, for why ar how 
ſhould he do it? Should a Man forget all Lan- 
guage, which is poſſible, and perhaps ſome In- 
ſtances might be found of it, no doubt the 
Words would carry off thoſe Notions which 
they had formerly conveyed to them. Have 
you not known many who had made ſome Ac- 
quaintance with the Sciences in their younger 
Years; who in ſome Years after their leaving 
the Univerſity, Have loſt the Terms and all the 
little Philoſophy they had learnt there? I will 
not deny that a Set of Men might frame a new 
Language, but not without having 
a Language to form it by, and, I ſhould thi 
alfo, Writing, to mark down and retain, for 
the Uſe of their Memory, ſuch new Signs as 
they agreed were to ſtand for the old ones. 

Mr. Locke has truly affirmed} as already quot- 
ed, that all the Words in the World cannot convey 
an Idea of Senſation to a Man who never had it. 


Nay 


be of any Significancy, ſince the true Uſe and 
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| Nay even where Art makes a great Part of the 
Thing to be known, no Words can ſupply 
what is ſenſible in it, ſo as to lay its Idea fairly 
before the Imagination ; as you may obſerve in 
Felibien's two Schemes of Pliny's Country- 
houſe, very different from each other, tho' both 
drawn from the ſame Deſcription : And I dare 
affirm, that if an 100 Architects were ſet to the 
fame Taſk, each of them would give us a Plan 
different from all the reſt, and from Pliny's Coun- 
try-houſe. And if Mr. Locke be right in this, as 

he certainly is, and in making 1e voluntary, 
perfettly arbitrary Impoſition of Words, the 
Conduit of Knowledge, the great Bond that bold. 
Society together, the Inſtrument of Thought, by 
ohich we record our Notions, and ſpeak intelli- 
gibly to ourſetves ; if Language, I fay, be all 
this, as it certainly is, then it is as demonſtrably 
true, that Language could not be a Concert, 

Contrivance or Invention among Men, as that 
the Effect cannot produce its efficient Cauſe, or 
(which comes to the ſame Point) the neceflary 
Inſtrument uſed by the Cauſe in its Efficiency of 
that Effect. This I think an Axiom, which 
though it can't be proved by any Thing plainer 
than itſelf, yet it can be illuſtrated and laid 
before our Eyes in Inſtances and Examples. 
And I think that every Age and Nation, every 


Man that wc" dived in any, every Thing that 
any Man k every Thing that he does 


not know, the reel and Barbarian, the At- 
172 | flowing Eloquence and Laconick ſullen 


Thrift 
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Thrift of Words, Mithridates with his twenty 
two · Languages, and the New Guinea Savage 
with none, are all equally Proofs and Inſtances, 
as well as what I have quoted from Mr. Tacks 
that the human Mind is a Tabula raſa, that any 
Thing may be writ on it, and that it cannot 
have any Thing unleſs it be writ there, but 
will remain a Blank for ever; that there is a 
vaſt Variety of Inſcriptions made on it, which 
ſhews that the Stuff muſt be the ſame, which i is 

3 of receiving equally ſo many Millions 

ifferent Impreſſions, 


Colchos an Aſyrius, Thebis nutritus an Abi. 


No doubt but in many Nations of the World, as 
well as Egypt, Greece and Rome, all Sorts of 
Forms or Impreſſions have in ſome Proportion 
been ſucceſſively received, worn, effaced, renew- 
ed and blotted out again, tho often for Want of 
Hiſtory, the particular Aras and Circumſtances 
_of all theſe Revolutions in Arms, Morals, Arts 
and Sciences are loſt to us. I have obſerved it in 
ſome other Subjects, that when one lights on the 
true Principle, it will hold every Particular that 
can be applied to it, which inſtead: of being an 
Objection, however it may ſeem at firſt, or with 
what Intent fo ever produced, rightly conſider- 
ed becomes a Part of the Syſtega, an Inſtance 
and Proof of it. Thus the ifimenſe Variety 
of Forms proves the Identitghgt the Materi- 
als, that is, that Man is able of every 
Thing * to our Wa bf ſpeaking) in 
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Learning and Knowledge, by artificial Lan- n 


guage — Inſtruction, and Tf no without 
What I have faid to you CNEL to 
your Commands was always my own Opinion, 
whet: I confidered how I was taught to ſpeak 
and know. And I am as much pleaſed, that 
Mr. Lecke found himſelf obliged to take in 
Words as the Inlet of Notions, as I am really 
that he did not do it from the Begin- 
; becauſe I find the diſtinguiſhing of the 
di rent Inlets of our Notices to be of Uſe to 
me in my Reaſoning on moſt Subjects, and that 
I am perſuaded, his Pen would have given us 
an 8 Treatiſe on the human Under- 


ſanding. I believe you'll hardly deſire any 


more ſuch long Letters as this, which you muſt 
read oyer out of mere Complaiſace, — you 


have made me write it; but if you ſhould de- 


fire another from me on the Application of theſe 
Principles to particular Oceaſiont, you may 
command me, notwithſtanding many trouble- 
ſome Interruptions, which, during my whole 
Life, have been always breaking in upon the 
Conrſe of my Studies and Thoug hts; almoſt 
without Intervals, and thoſe very few and 
ſhort ones. But you may perceive by this the 
Power 9 5 = over me, and how omar 
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